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This is a Larger Size in the Newest Models 
of the Superb ANSCO, having the 
Patented Plano Reversible Finder 


No. 3A 
Folding Pocket 


ANSCO 


For Pictures 344 x 5%2 inches 


Remarkable in construction, in oper- 
ation and in completeness. 


It has all the improvements embodied in 
No. 1A Folding Pocket ANSCO—alumi- 
num frame, round corners, automatic ad- 
justable focusing scale, double rapid lens, 
sure-action automatic shutter, vertical- 
opening front, vertical and horizontal 
foot rests for time exposures. 

In addition, it is equipped with a rising 
and laterally shifting front which allows 
inclusion or exclusion of sky or fore- 
ground as the operator wishes. 


Like No. 1A Folding Pocket ANSCO, 
Size it has the 


Wonderful Automatic Exact Radius Finder 


This exclusive, patented ANSCO device is a great forward stride in camera finders. _It gives 
an absolutely correct miniature reproduction of the picture as it will appear on the film—no 
more, no less—whether a vertical or horizontal picture is 


taken. This absolutely protects the photographer, and pre- Plano 
vents leaving out some person or object desired in the ‘ . 
picture. Examine the illustration below. Reversible Finder 
° Only on th rb ANSCO 
No. 1A Folding Pocket ANSCO acai 


For pictures 2?¢ x 474 inches. It is smaller than No. 3A 
Folding Pocket ANSCO, described above. It has all the 
new ideas mentioned except the adjustable front. An ideal 
camera for general use. Price $17.50. 


Write for catalogue and sound, profitable Dealer's Plan. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Established 1842 


Pioneers in camera making. Manufacturers of 
photographic supplies for more than 60 years. 
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The Work of Dr. D. J. Ruzicka 


PHIL M. RILEY 


MONG the names that stand high in 

photographic art-circles to-day is that 

of Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, a physician in 
New York City. Virtually unknown as a cam- 
erist two years ago, he has in that space of time 
made a place for his name indisputably among 
the very leaders of pictorial photography in 
America. This statement is no surprise to 
regular readers of PHoro-Era, who have seen 
frequent reproductions of his highly meritorious 
work ; but that his maturity of conception and 
refinement of execution should be the result of 
only four years’ practice with the camera is, 
indeed, a just cause for astonishment. To the 
editors, also, it is a pride and pleasure to know 
that Dr. Ruzicka attributes his remarkable suc- 
cess entirely to reading photographic literature, 
and that his first real inspiration was received 
from PHoro-ErRa. 

Of course, Dr. Ruzicka is a man with the 
soul of an artist ; were this otherwise, his achieve- 
ments might have proved less notable, for he 
has never had the benefit of any special art- 
training, although he has been fortunate in 
having among his friends several artists of high 
repute whose criticisms have been very helpful. 
None of us is consulted regarding a place 
of birth, but Dr. Ruzicka was of an illustrious 
family, and it was his good fortune to be born 
in 1870 in Bohemia, not far from the splendid 
old city of Prague, with its many refining influ- 
ences of art and literature on every hand. 
Although he came to America only six years 
later, these influences were not altogether lost 
upon him, and they had molded the character 
of his parents before him; his innate, latent 
instincts were those of an artist, even though 
he chose for his life-work the profession of 
medicine, and they needed only cultivation to 
make them bear rich fruit. 

As a boy of six Dr. Ruzicka went to live 
in Nebraska, and there passed his childhood 
days. It seems reasonable to suppose that his 
early life in that region of vast open spaces 


served to intensify his appreciation of the ver- 
dant nature of the East, to which he came in 
1884. Since that time New York City has 
been his home, and since 1891 he has been 
engaged as a medical practitioner there. 

In 1904, while experimenting with X-Ray 
photography, Dr. Ruzicka purchased his first 
camera, a 5 x 7 Korona, and took up photo- 
graphy as a hobby. Up to that time his favorite 
recreation had been chess-playing, in which he 
was very proficient. Although conscious that 
his photographic work was better than that of 
several friends who praised his efforts, he be- 
came dissatisfied with his attainments and after 
eight months abandoned photography completely. 
For several years his camera reposed undis- 
turbed in a closet. 

One day in the spring of 1909, while waiting 
for a subway train, Dr. Ruzicka happened to 
see PHoro-Era on the news-stand. It was the 
June issue, containing many reproductions of 
the work of Rudolf Dihrkoop, with an article of 
appreciation by E. O. Hoppé. Dr. Ruzicka had 
never seen such pictures before; he bought a 
copy, and with it came the desire to make pho- 
tographs again. From that day he became a 
regular reader and, stimulated by the articles 
and illustrations, his work began to improve. In 
his intense desire for mastery, progress seemed 
slow, indeed, in spite of hard work and honest 
endeavor, until two years later, May, 1911, he 
won second prize in the PHoro-ERA competition 
with a picture entitled ** A Stormy Day.” That 
was the turning-point — the approval of authority 
which gave the needed encouragement for the 
far greater achievements that have followed. 
From that time on, prizes and Honorable Men- 
tions have been of frequent occurrence and his 
work has been much in demand for camera-club 
and other exhibitions. This year several of his 
platinum prints from enlarged paper negatives 
have been exhibited in Montreal and Toronto, 
winning two bronze medals and several Honor- 
able Mentions. Nor is this undeserved recog- 
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A SNAPSHOT IN CENTRAL PARK 


nition, for Dr. Ruzicka’s photographs maintain 
uniformly an exceptionally high standard of 
excellence and manifest an unusual versatility in 
subject and treatment. Compare “ A Snapshot 
in Central Park,” “When We Were Little 
Boys.” “The East River, New York,” “ Deep 
in the Woods, Early Morning,” and * Self-Por- 
trait,” for instance; they are widely varying 
subjects and each has its own characteristic and 
appropriate scheme of treatment. 

Like many enthusiastic camerists, Dr. Ruzicka 
has supplied himself with several cameras, eight 
to be exact, with which to obtain the results he 
desires. But the cameras he uses most fre- 
quently are a 3A Kodak, equipped with a 
Zeiss-Kodak lens F/6.3 and a Compound shutter, 
and a 4 x 5 folding camera provided with a 
lens-board sufficiently large to take a 9-inch 
Smith Semi-Achromatic lens. Larger equip- 
ments, 61 x 814 and 8 x 10, he uses only when 
he goes out to photograph a definite, precon- 
ceived subject. A camera of the reflecting-type 
is included in the list, but this seems unnecessa- 


DR. D. J. RUZICKA 


rily heavy and conspicuous, and its extremely 
rapid shutter-speeds of little value in pictorial 


‘work. Dr. Ruzicka has learned, like many 


others, that much longer exposures than are or- 
dinarily given may be made the rule and fairly 
sharp pictures result. In dull light he seldom 
gives less than 149 second at F/6.3 — often 
more, finding that if the figures are moving 
more or less directly toward or away from the 
camera, and if the proper moment is watched 
for, sufficient sharpness will result. In this 
connection, however, it is often seen in Dr. 
Ruzicka’s work that a slight blurring of the 
feet and even the limbs helps to convey the im- 
pression of motion rather better than if all mo- 
tion be stopped by a very rapid exposure. 
Much of Dr. Ruzicka’s work is an eloquent 
testimonial to the advantages of soft-focus lenses, 
yet, strange to say, he has obtained virtually the 
same results with rectilinear and anastigmat 
lenses, judiciously used. A large measure of his 
success he attributes to the constant employment 
of a few sterling supplies and the avoidance 
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DR. D. J. RUZICKA 
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of confusing experiments. For a considerable 
time past he has confined himself to Orthonon 
plates developed in Rodinal, the qualities of 
which he had become thoroughly familiar with. 
Development is by hand and rather less than 
ordinarily advised, but exposure is very full. If 
any doubt exists, two or three plates are exposed 
on a promising subject, varying the exposure by 
three or four times in each case, and it is usually 
found that the longest exposure yields the best 
negative. 

Dr. Ruzicka is a firm believer in * straight ” 
photography, and so very seldom works upon 
his negatives in any way to alter the relative 
values, nor does he indulge in combination- 
printing. His effects are obtained first by 
choosing days when light and atmospheric con- 
ditions are most favorable, and then by suit- 
able exposure, development and a judicious 
choice of the printing-paper best suited to the 
purpose. His is the art of selection rather than 
of correction, and of the two it is the higher. 
Disappointments are many and a good idea 

must sometimes be staged before the camera 
several times before exactly the right result is 
obtained. For instance, “When We Were 
Little Boys” is the result of several trips to 
Prospect Park, and numerous plates were 
spoiled before this charming picture was added 
to his collection. 

For the final print, Dr. Ruzicka prefers plati- 
num paper printed by contact with large original 
negatives or with enlarged glass or paper nega- 
tives taken from small originals. In his most re- 
cent work he has used paper negatives. To make 
these, entails considerable time and patience, and, 
when such care is taken in obtaining the desired 
results, it is interesting to note that a physi- 
cian’s office at night is the only darkroom avail- 
able. Does this not put many of us to shame 
who sigh for a darkroom that we may do work 
that is passing fair ¢ 

Above all else, Dr. Ruzicka is a master of 
atmospheric effect. Being a busy man he has 
found it necessary to make the most of spare 
moments, whenever they came, for the practice 
of his chosen hobby. The parks of New York 
City are the scenes of most of his photographic 
activities, and to them he has gone in sunshine 
and in storm, learning to photograph the vary- 
ing moods of each with equal facility. His pic- 
tures are, therefore, an indication of the possi- 
bilities of park-photography and proof positive 
that it is unnecessary to go far from home in 
search of subject-material. 

‘A Snapshot in Central Park,” perhaps his 
best sunshine-effect, is notable for its transpar- 
ent shadows and the concentration of light upon 


the children. “In Patras, Greece,” also a sun- 
shine-effect, is an eloquent example of what full 
exposure and short development will accomplish 
in subjects which present such strong contrasts 
as white buildings and heavy shadows. “ When 
We Were Little Boys” could hardly be better ; 
it is a triumph in genre — well posed, low in 
tone, with the highest lights concentrated and 
in just the right spot. “ Fear Not, Little Sis- 
ter,” likewise a genre, but along different lines, 
is equally pleasing and proclaims its maker a 
master in the composition of figures in land- 
scape. 

“The East River, New York,” undoubtedly 
the strongest print in the series, has been treated 
with rare skill; it seems to symbolize the fanci- 
ful appeal of the skyscrapers of the metropolis 
as well as the substantial character of the com- 
merce which has provided the means to build 
them. * Pleasant It Was When Woods Were 
Green,” “In Bronx Park,” and “ Deep in the 
Woods, Early Morning” —all record slightly 
differing aspects of sunshine through the trees. 
The two former again indicate an excellent 
appreciation of the proper placing of figures in 
landscape, while the latter is a charming ex- 
ample of spacing and separation of planes. 

So strong a characterization as “ Self-Por- 
trait” seems the more interesting in that it is 
what its title implies. This print won an 
Honorable Mention at Toronto. An unpreten- 
tious little bit, “ A Pond-Scene,”’ it nevertheless 
possesses that charm which invariably distin- 
guishes this man’s work. “In the Harbor of 
Venice,” where the bold lines of a sailing-craft 
are silhouetted against the misty outlines of 
Santa Maria della Salute, displays Dr. Ruzicka’s 
mastery of mist-rendering. In spacing, too, this 
subject is superb. Another effect of mist, that 
of New York City on a rainy day, is revealed 
in “ Main Portal, New York Public Library,” 
with its strong silhouette of a flagstaff-base at 
the right. 

Much more might be said in praise of these 
subjects, but each speaks for itself and none 
requires critical analysis to obtain for itself a 
high place among the pictorial achievements of 
America. We are pleased to present these 
pictures to our readers and proud to say that 
Pxoro-Era influence has helped to make them. 


Don’r waste plates on pictures which violate 
any of the fundamental laws of composition. 
Composition is the bed-rock on which you must 
build your art. You cannot use color, as the 
painter does, to distract attention from your 
blunders in composition. — W. B. Morrison. 
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WHEN WE WERE LITTLE BOYS 


DR. D. J. RUZICKA 


Commercial Photography on the Plains 
J. CLARENCE NORTON 


AM a farmer in southeastern Kansas, where 

the prairie is only slightly rolling, with no 

hills or rocks, and only such trees as have 
been grown by man. It was once a part of the 
“Great Staked Plain,” the home of the Indian 
and buffalo. Two overland military trails used 
by the Government in ’49, when Kit Carson 
used to be the guide, cross each other only a 
mile from my farm. 

During the three summer months when my 
boy is at home from High School, I do up my 
chores, and about 9 A.M. we start out with horse 
and runabout and travel over the country doing 
general commercial work at the farmhouses. 
Every farm is settled, has good buildings, many 
trees and is well stocked with animals. Each 
house has a telephone, R. F. delivery, and every- 
body is well-to-do. I live two miles from a 
town of 800, seven other towns being within a 


radius of sixteen miles; and the nearest photo- 
grapher is twelve miles away. Except the three 
months I travel in the country, I answer tele- 
phone calls and usually make appointments 
during the week, and this gives me all I can do 
Sunday. The proofs are mailed Tuesday and 
usually all orders are printed and filled Saturday. 

My experience has taught me the kind of 
outfit to use, and I always carry with me, in 
the spring buggy, all the equipment I have ever 
needed, and have never yet been called upon 
to do a job that did not give satisfaction. As 
postcards and 8 x 10 enlargements are the only 
sizes I ever receive orders for, I use a4 x 5 
camera supplemented by an 8 x 10 enlarging- 
outfit left at home. Besides the 4 x 5 camera, 
which has a shoulder-strap, I carry a small grip 
which contains extra lenses, tacks, cord, focusing- 
cloth, toys, an extra tripod (telescoping alumi- 
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num, with tilting-top attachment), two Nichols 
Professional Flashlight Outfits in waterproof 
leather case, a 5x 7 background and 5 x 7 
reflector. All these things are carried into a 
house from the buggy at one trip, and with 
them I can take any kind of a picture, day or 
night, and in any position. 

I use an anastigmat lens working at F/6. 8 
with a between-the-lens shutter, 614-inch focus 
for double lens, and 11 to 13-inch focus for 
single lens, the bed being triple extension so as 
to use the rear lens alone. The lens-board can 
be moved up, down or sidewise, while the bed 
can be raised or lowered to give swing to the 
back, which is revolving and has two double 
levels. The revolving back can easily be de- 
tached and an extra focal-plane revolving back 
substituted, and when the focal-plane shutter is 
used the lens-shutter is set at F/6.8 and time. 
The extra back and seven double plate-holders 
are contained in the leather carrying-case, which 
has a shoulder-strap. In my grip I carry a 
set of wide-angle lenses which screw into the 
shutter in place of the anastigmat, and will 
cover 90°. By putting the auxiliary lens, sold 
as a Kodak portrait-lens, over the anastigmat, I 
have a modified wide-angle lens which focuses 
at thirty feet to infinity and is very useful. I 
have a three-times color-screen, one foreground 
ray-screen and one eight-times telephoto lens in 
the grip, also a range-finder which I made my- 
self (three slotted pieces of strap-iron with one 
end turned up about an inch. These are held 
together with a loose rivet so that all three 
pieces shut together as one piece 614 inches long, 
the rear end having a peep-hole, and when the 
two sliding cross-bars, each 214-inches long, are 
put in position with their turned-up ends out, 
I can instantly get the range to set up a 4x5 
with 614-inch focus), several toys, viz., a cat, 
dog and picture-book, pincers, tack-hammer, 
push-pins, horseshoe-nails and all the little 
things needed, including a pint of wood alcohol. 
I ordinarily use only one flashlight when taking 
groups, but always carry two, as I sometimes 
need both. I use one flashlight-tripod to hold up 
the reflector, and usually tack up the background 
with horseshoe-nails; or, I can use the flash- 
tripod for the background and have some one 
hold up the reflector. I also have used the 
flash-tripod many times to set the camera on, 
when a fence or shrub was in the way of the 
5l-inch tripod. This is easily done by having 
a 6-inch piece of strap-iron fitted to screw 
down onto the flashlight-tripod, and the strip 
holds the camera by a tripod-screw through 
another hole in the strip. The camera is fast- 
tened to the flashlight-tripod, carefully plumbed 


and leveled, then the camera can be raised any 
distance up to sixteen feet. Almost always I 
raise it so that, by standing on my buggy-seat, 
I can get a view on the ground-glass, but sev- 
eral times I have had to run it up sixteen feet 
and use a step-ladder in order to focus. Many 
times I have obtained a bird’s-eye view of sheep, 
hogs and cattle, which I could not get any other 
way in this level country. With this apparatus 
I have several times photographed a bird on its 
nest fourteen feet from the ground, and once 
used it to view through an open window in the 
second story for lack of space inside the room 
to set up my camera properly, and I got a 
good picture. My wooden folding tripod is 
carried in a flashlight case and the 14 oz. alu- 
minum tripod is carried in the grip and comes in 
handy when children are photographed while 
sitting on the floor, as the camera can be set 
up only 12 inches from the floor or any dis- 
tance up to 51 inches. The ball-joint, tilting- 
top attachment fits this tripod and the camera 
can be pointed down at a cradle, coffin, book or 
wreath on the floor, or up at the ceiling at any 
angle. My lens-shutter will not work well when 
the camera is pointed up and the focal-plane has 
to be used. 

When traveling over the country on the first 
trip I leave circulars and a few views, timing 
myself and marking the time on the circular ; 
then I take all views in the forenoon on one 
side of the road, and in the afternoon, when I 
return, on the other side, so as to have the sun- 
shine favorable. A day or two afterward I 
make the views, usually taking twenty-four to 
thirty-six views ina day. When the views are 
taken, the pictures I left are collected and almost 
always I get an order for at least one dozen 
cards at $1.00. Three days more are consumed 
in printing, and one more trip made to deliver 
and collect. When collecting I take farm prod- 
uce at market prices, and must carry coop, 
basket and scales. I take twenty-four dozen 
eards on a trip, and one or two dozen enlarge- 
ments are considered a small delivery. Of 
course, the circular I use is unique and intended 
to help rake in the coin. Much of my work 
consists of views of animals and pet stock, and 
frequently I have a job which I could not do if 
I did not carry a knocked-down box to do it 
with. I have the four sides of a box 36 inches 
square made of thin material, and painted red 
on one side and white on the other. These four 
sides are made to dovetail together, and the ends 
are held in place by small hooks and eyes. The 
box has no bottom, the green grass being used 
for a floor when white fowl or pet stock are 
enclosed, and my white reflector for a temporary 
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floor when dark objects are confined. The top 
is made of 1-inch mesh-wire on a frame so sun- 
light shines in, and the lens sees the object 
through a 5 x 7 plain glass window on one side. 
I have to carry several 5 x 7 old, plain glass 
negatives, so if one is broken I can use another. 
When a white fowl or fowls, cat, pig or other 
small pet stock is photographed, the box is set 
up on the green grass with the red side in, and 
when dark objects are confined the reflector is 
spread down and the white side of the box put 
in. In this way a sharp contrast is secured. I 
always have a market price of $1.50 each for 
any such view I photograph which is composed 
in an attractive manner. When I see a fine 
turkey, chicken, rabbit, dog, squirrel, coon or 
any other pet, I always make several views of 
them, and these have made me more ready 
money than anything I have ever done. I col- 
lect snakes, toads, lizards or anything I can get, 
and confine them at home until a view of a 
group can be had — a view where the objects are 
grouped in such a way as to attract attention. 
Put a black kitten in a white box with a 
couple of mice or a rat, the sun shining on 
them and the camera ready for a snapshot, 
and many interesting views can be secured, 
The best thing I ever made, which sold for $25, 
was a baby, jack-rabbit and a little chicken. I 
pushed them up close together and snapped them. 
The first time I got a splendid picture repre- 
senting the rabbit whispering in the chicken’s 
ear. A few hen’s eggs were behind them to 
show their size. I could have sold twenty-five 
of these pictures if it could have been done 
honorably. Of course, one has to sign papers 
which prevent him from selling the same view 
twice. I once paid a boy to go with me and 
allow a white pet goat to butt at him in front of 
ared barn. I got several nice views, the last 
one being of a solar-plexus blow on the seat of 
the boy’s pants which proved so severe that he 
quit. I healed his feelings by giving him $1.50, 
and the several views I sold to a calendar com- 
pany for $1.50 each. I also have colts and 
these are snapped in harness when only a few 
days old, in as many positions as I can get them, 
including lying down beside a boy, whose head 
rested upon the colt, and many such poses. They 
all sell readily. I watched for three hours and 
got a flashlight of a group of sixteen skunks 
against a white house under which they lived. 
Had I space I could recount a great many such 
things which one should always be on the look- 
out for. Once I captured a large snake and 
kept it a week, getting many views of it while 
alive; then I had ladies hold it when dead. I 
drive an exceedingly handsome trotting stallion, 


and parties hire him to ride or drive when 
having their pictures taken. A ladies’ habit, 
saddle, bridle and my derby hat are needed, also 
the buggy for couples to sit in. 

I double-print all my postcards, using Man- 
ning’s Mats, H. B. & C., and I am such an 
expert at it that I make both exposures while 
the other card is coming up in the developer ; 
thus each card has a beautiful border which 
makes a 4 x 5 plate print a handsome card. 
Without these, the 4 x 5 would have a white 
strip on the end of the card. I develop plates 
in a tray with duratol at 65 degrees to 70 
degrees, using factor number 9, that is, if at 
75 degrees the image will show plainly in 10 
seconds, nine times this gives full development, 
70 degrees takes 15 seconds for image to show, 
and at 65 degrees, 20 seconds. I load and de- 
velop in the dark beside a red light, rinse with a 
plate-lifter in a bucket of water and fix in a 
copper tank. I used to tank-develop, but quit it 
because fixing in the same tank for a year or two 
causes a deposit which cannot be easily removed, 
and sometimes causes fog. One and one-half 
minutes’ development, using four plates at a time 
in an 8 x 10 tray, is quicker than twelve at a 
time in a tank, using a twenty-minute developer. 
This developer should be fresh for plates. Three 
ounces will develop six plates; add one ounce of 
water and it will develop twelve cards, doing the 
work rapidly. I have used many brands of 
developer, but this brand suits my purpose best. 
If used cold, it will crystallize and be useless. 
It must be warmed up to 75 degrees in winter 
and well shaken. There are many Kodaks here 
and I sell so many supplies that I secure the 
trade discount on my large orders, and get all 
my material at wholesale. Plates are prepaid 
in two-case lots, developer in one- to twelve-case 
lots, cards in 10,000 lots and hypo in 100-pound 
quantities. In exposure I use the rule 16 to 1 
for deep shade from 10 to 3 p.m.; that is, stop 
F/16 and one second for deep shade, or F/8 
and 14 second. Before 10 a.m. and after 4 P.M. 
for deep shade I double this. In sunshine I use 
F/6.8 and 4» to 400 second in summer, and 
V% to 145 in winter, between 9 a.m. and 4 P.M., 
on low-speed work. In high-speed work the 
picture should be focused so as to occupy only 
about one-half of the plate, and in the center, 
VYso0 to 4000 on very high speed, at an angle 
of 45 degrees. 

After every sunshine-view I take, of not more 
than four parties, I put on the duplicator and 
make a double picture, using stop F/16 and 
three times normal exposure. For example, if I 
snap a party fishing in the sunshine, I make a 
duplicate on one end of the plate. 
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The Status of the Amateur 


CLAUDE DAVIS MILLAR 


HEN the amateur can take photo- 
\ graphs of average quality that please 
his friends, and they desire copies 
of them and offer to pay him to show their 
appreciation of his work, he often hesitates lest 
he overstep class-distinction. That is, he knows 
that to sell his prints might be considered un- 
ethical so far as amateur and professional photo- 
graphy is concerned; so he usually “ putters” 
along and gives a lot of prints away, or he sells 
them so cheaply that no one could accuse him 
of professionalism. Now that is worse than if 
he came right out and declared himself, once 
and for all, a full-fledged semi-professional and 
ranked as such in that particular class. 

In corresponding with the Editor of Pxoro- 
Era, I chanced to mention that I had made 
photography my hobby; that I have no desire, 
whatever, to enter the field professionally. 
I simply delve in its mysteries for the love of 
it, and the deeper I go into the different pro- 
cesses the more interesting they become. I also 
mentioned how I try to figure the sensible side 
of my finances. The idea must have interested 
him, for I am in receipt of a letter asking me to 
incorporate my ideas in the form of an article 
to be published as a suggestion to others. 

Having arrived at that stage in photography 
where I can finish a good, clear print and 
mount it neatly, I am called upon occasionally 
to furnish a few prints from certain negatives 
that please my acquaintances. If I take a pic- 
ture of a ball-team, for instance, a dress-rehear- 
sal, a flashlight of an amateur theatrical group, 
or even a snapshot of a foot-ball team in action, 
athletic stunts, bathing-groups, motor-car parties, 
even portraits on my own account for mere 
study and practice, I am often urged to make 
prints ranging in price from 25 cents to $2.00 
each (never by the dozen); the manner in 
which I distribute my work is such that even 
the professionals are friendly to me, and give 
me hints now and then; my friends are satis- 
fied. Hence a few points as to the way I keep 
within the limitations of an amateur are here- 
with given as suggestions to others so inclined. 

Last summer some young fellows asked me 
to make a group-picture of their ball-team on a 
certain Saturday afternoon. Like the hustling 
amateur, I was there ahead of time, the camera 
set up and ready for business. Had I been the 
only photographer on that eventful afternoon, I 
might have published the print along with this 


article; but an incident occurred which is the 
foundation of my story and should serve as a 
practical hint to other amateurs. It is a little 
matter of principle which I endeavor to adopt 
on such occasions. As I waited there for the 
players to arrive, I chanced to observe a some- 
what short, earnest-looking individual approach- 
ing in the distance, and carrying camera, tripod 
and the rest of the outfit. He naturally eyed 
my camera and then gave me a glance. This 
was my cue. Approaching him I asked, “ Pro- 
fessional?” “Yes,” said he. That settled it 
with me. I then asked, “Did the boys ask 
you around?” Yes,” said he. “All right,” 
said I. “I am only an amateur and never 
compete with professionals. I’m going; and 
should the fellows ask any questions, tell them 
I couldn’t wait any longer.” We conversed 
until my companion understood me and showed 
his appreciation ; I bade him good-by and went. 
A little financial loss to me, perhaps, but a 
profit morally. Those of my readers who can 
understand this little courtesy and will profit by 
it will, I am sure, never be ridiculed by mem- 
bers of the profession and will always be classed 
as amateurs. 

Now and then, one meets people who do not 
care to be photographed in a studio. Every 
kind of persuasion is in vain. When meeting 
persons so constituted, cultivate their acquaint- 
ance and by all means photograph them. Before 
long an invaluable collection of negatives will 
have been obtained. From $1.50 to $2 a print 
can easily be charged if the retouching, printing 
and mounting are of high quality. If you can- 
not make a negative worth a good price, don’t 
degrade the profession by doing cheaper work 
and at the same time advertise the fact that you 
are an amateur. That hurts, and is enough to 
make amateurs who are serious workers, and 
even professionals, rise up in anger against that 
particular class of amateurs who, just because 
they are amateurs, undersell in order to turn a 
hobby into a business, thus making it a source 
of pecuniary profit. This is contemptible, and 
I personally am in favor of compelling an 
amateur, who makes a practice of this sort of 
underhanded business, to pay a fine fitting the 
gravity of the misdemeanor. If his photo- 
graphic temperament is such that he cannot 
learn to do first-class work, then he should 
not impair the chances of the more energetic 
professional workers by trying to sell inferior 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


work at greatly reduced prices. This is a point 
I should like to dwell upon, as the pictorial and 
technical matter in our high-class photographic 
journals is intended to aid those amateurs, as 
well as professionals who are thinkers, reasoners 
and progressives, and to help them to a higher 
standard of efficiency. 

After practising photography a little longer 
you may by chance meet a struggling amateur 
interested in the joy of photography. He may 
be a mere novice, a beginner; he has many 
things to learn and wants to receive instruction 
in exposing, printing and developing. He asks 
questions at the supply-store and bores the pro- 
fessionals whenever he can. He meets you — 
the advanced amateur — and you can assist him 
materially along the following plan. Do his 
developing and printing, explaining the details 
as you go along, but charge him the same price 
charged by the professional photo-finisher. 
Don’t think of undercharging, just because you 
can afford todo so. Help to maintain standard 
prices and charge even more than the profes- 
sional expert, if you prefer. You have a per- 
fect right to do this, as you are giving personal 
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instruction, and, by using the best grades of 
material obtainable on the market, you naturally 
are, in a sense, a demonstrator for a certain 
manufacturer and eventually help to make sales 
of his particular goods. 

Now a word as to the semi-professional ; all 
photographic prize-contests should be open 
affairs. My argument for this is that, as a rule, 
advertised contests state that the prizes will be 
awarded for technical excellence, artistic con- 
ception, and tasteful mounting and general ap- 
pearance as a whole. Some magazines advertise, 
“Open to amateurs only.” That is utter fool- 
ishness and my reason for open contests is, that 
even a professional (one making a living by 
photography) is, in a sense, just as much of an 
amateur in art, as the mere amateur is in tech- 
nical photography. They might even balance 
one another. The expert craftsman should cul- 
tivate friendly relations with the pictorialist, as 
it were. The professional is busy in studio-work, 
whereas the advanced amateur is interested out 
in the open. One is photographically inclined, 
whereas the other, we might say, is pictorially 
inclined. Their interests are different, yet the 
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medium which both are using is the same. They 
do not, therefore, compete financially with each 
other, and should establish friendly relations. 
The professional ought to aid the amateur in 
improving his technique, in return for which the 
amateur should send him customers — persons 
requiring studio-work. This will eventually do 
away with the controversy regarding semi-pro- 
fessionalism in photography vs. professional 
photography, just the same as a musician is a 
musician whether he is a semi-professional 
musician or not. The old idea is nonsensical, 
and the sooner we learn that “one good turn 
deserves another” and both amateur and pro- 
fessional link hands to help one another and 
act on the square, just so soon will photographic 
manufacturers, supply-houses, studio-proprietors, 
professional workers and advanced amateurs be 
benefited by the consumption of more photo- 
graphs by the general public. Experimenting 
will go on, demands for better work will require 
better apparatus and supplies, and the expense, 
a burden to the average advanced amateur, will 
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be lessened by utilizing the results of work 
through legitimate means. 

Amateur photography is the foremost of all 
recreations; it is a great advertising-medium, 
as well. When one visits a place of interest, 
his prints are shown and he advertises that par- 
ticular place. He should be at liberty to sell a 
few prints should occasion arise, without being 
hampered by that nightmare — the fear of being 
considered a semi-professional. Last, but not 
least, the first paragraph of this article should 
be remembered. Don’t compete with the pro- 
fessional photographer and interfere with what 
is legitimate business, remembering the old 
adage: “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” Be square and honest, 
aim to do good work, the best that is in you, 
consult some reliable professional and ask him 
to advise you what he thinks your work is 
worth, should you have an opportunity to dis- 
pose of it. Forget that photographs are usually 
sold by the dozen, and before long your hopes 
of better work and higher values will be realized. 
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Converting an Anastigmat into a Soft-Focus Lens 
JOHN W. GILLIES 


REQUENTLY one bewails the fact that 
his expensive anastigmat is limited by 
the very thing which made it expensive — 

its critical definition; and if just a little more 
softness were possible, a much finer quality of 
picture would result. As often said, “ A good 
lens sees too much.” 

It will be noticed that in many cases the 
largest opening of the iris diaphragm still cuts 
off some of the glass of the cells, and if this di- 
aphragm could be opened up a trifle more, the 
whole power of the lens, so to speak, would be 
brought into action. The lens would, therefore, 
work faster; but the uncorrected edges of the 
glass would be utilized with a corresponding 
loss of critical definition, and a certain degree 
of softness would be introduced with a tendency 
to increase the pictorial effect. 


The method which accomplishes this is quite 
simple, and any camera-worker can do it, par- 
ticularly if his lens is in the barrel. A small 
screw-driver and a file are the only necessary 
tools. Unscrew the cells and dismantle the 
shutter or barrel, as the case may be, and it 
will be found that a stop is all that prevents 
the diaphragm from opening up fully. With 
the file cut this stop back a bit, not too far, 
and put the shutter or barrel together again. 
The lens will now work at “overload,” so to 
speak, and invariably the sharp, wiry definition 
will disappear at the wider opening. 

I did this with a well-known anastigmat of 
8-inch focus, increasing the speed from F'/5.6 
to F/5.2, and succeeded in introducing a slight 
softness which has been invaluable to me in 
obtaining the effects I sought. 
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The Bromide-Gum Process 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


LMOST from the beginning of my ex- 
A perience with photography I have been 
interested in the gum-process which, in 
spite of the criticism which has been leveled at 
it by some persons, is, for certain effects, the 
best printing-medium available in photography, 
presenting as it does the possibility of securing 
delicate variations in color, flexibility in results 
obtained, and last, but 
by no means least, in a 
properly -made print, 
rich surface texture. 
In common with 
others who have em- 
ployed it, however, the 
writer has felt its limi- 
tations in tone-render- 
ing when trying to 
print from a negative 
showing a long range 
of tonal contrast, and 
the only way out of 
the difficulty is to re- ge 
sort to multiple print- a 
ing, either by repeated , 
coating with the gum 
mixture or by applying 
such a coating over a 
foundation print made 
by some other process. 
Having met with 
some success in mul- 
tiple printing by the 
combination of gum 
over bromide paper, 
the Editor has asked 
me to describe my ex- 
periments for the 
readers of Paoto-ERa. 
First, though, it may 
be well to explain 3 : 
briefly the principles eta 
of the gum-process, for 
the benefit of inexpe- 
rienced ones who may not be familiar with it. 
When paper is coated with a finely-ground pig- 
ment mixed with a solution of gum arabic, glue, 
gelatine or similar soluble colloid, rendered sen- 
sitive to light by the addition of a bichromate, 
those portions which receive exposure under a 
negative are rendered more or less insoluble, 
after which the image so formed is “devel- 
oped,” or made visible, by washing away the 
unexposed portions. 


B — GUM COATING ONLY 


From this it is evident that the strength of 
the shadows in a print depends upon that of 
the pigment coating, since development is a case 
of subtraction rather than addition. 

Now while the process is simple enough in 
theory, the practical difficulty met with when a 
dark coating is applied in the first place is to 
prevent the lighter tones from washing away 
when the shadows are 
correctly exposed, 
owing to the fact that 
in the case of the 
former the light has 
not penetrated so 
deeply into the film, 
consequently the deli- 
cate tones, while com- 
posed of insoluble 
matter, lie upon the 
surface of a practically 
unexposed layer be- 
neath, and as this dis- 
solves, the surface has 
to go too. In the car- 
bon-process this diffi- 
culty is overcome by 
attaching the exposed 
surface to another sup- 
port and developing 
from the back; but as 
this does not appear 
practicable with gum, 
one must either build 
up the deeper tones by 
successive applications 
of a coating containing 
but little color, or else 
obtain the required 
range of gradation by 
reénforcing the single 
gum coating with a 
foundation image pro- 
duced by some other 
simple printing-process. 

Platinum has been employed for this purpose 
successfully, but high cost (particularly when 
spoiled prints are counted), poor keeping-quality 
of platinum paper before exposure, and the ne- 
cessity of daylight for both printings are factors 
against its use; therefore I tried the familiar 
bromide and gaslight papers instead, and found 
that they would take the gum easily enough, 
with the advantage of having perfect control 
over the degree of contrast obtained, besides 
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C — BROMIDE-GUM 


the possibility of making the foundation prints 
independently of daylight. Best of all, such a 
combination is not too difficult for workers of 
fair experience to manipulate successfully. 


Making the Foundation Print 


Rough bromide is the easiest to coat for the 
second printing, and for the majority of sub- 
jects is the best to use; but it is quite possible 
to lay a uniform coat of pigment on semi-matte 
papers. I present herewith illustrations of two 
subjects, “In the Lee of the Breaker,” and 
“The White Portico,” both being made on 
rough bromide. 

When the main object of using a gum coating 
is to enrich the surface quality, the bromide 
print should be made with a full range of tone 
gradation from light to dark of nearly the desired 
strength — then only a very small quantity of 
coloring-matter will be needed to complete the 
work, the gum coating in such a case appearing 
more like a glazing over the silver image. To 
secure the full effect of pure gum, or when a 
decidedly different color is wanted than that of 
the foundation print, the latter must be only 
strong enough to give to the deeper tones the 
requisite depth they would not otherwise have ; 


“IN THE LEE OF THE BREAKER ” 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


the gum supplying most of the detail and grada- 
tion in the lighter portions. 

To make the several steps clearer, I would 
again call attention to the illustrations. The 
one marked A shows the foundation print. B 
is a pure gum print on fine-grained drawing- 
paper, made just to show the strength of pig- 
ment used in preparing A for the second printing, 
the effect of which is seen in the finished 
picture, C. 

As a matter of convenience in handling when 
applying the gum, it is best to use paper at least a 
quarter of an inch larger all around than the 
negative. 

It is easier to secure accurate register in 
multiple printing if a printing-board is used 
instead of the regular frame; all that is needed 
being a perfectly flat battened board somewhat 
larger than the negative and covered with several 
sheets of blotting-paper. The sensitive paper is 
laid face up on this, then the negative is laid 
film down on the sensitive paper and the whole 
is kept in place with some thumb-tacks. 

The silver image is best developed in a rather 
dilute solution and, after washing and drying, 
care should be taken not to handle the print 
carelessly before pigmenting, as even a slight 
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THE WHITE PORTICO 


trace of greasiness upon the film will make it 
difficult to apply the gum evenly. 


Preparing the Gum Mixture and Coating 
the Paper 


The materials and tools required are simple. 
the list being: good lump gum arabic, ammo- 
nium bichromate, several tubes of moist water- 
colors, a stiff bristle brush (preferably of the 
“chisel edge” variety) about one inch wide, 
and a badger-hair blender. An artist’s flat 
eamel-hair “wash brush” of medium size is 
also useful at times when developing the coating. 

The most expensive item is the badger blender, 
but one of medium size can be had for less than 
a dollar. A No. 7 round quill is to be had for 
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fifty cents, or a flat, knotted badger set in bone 
(made for grainers’ use) can be bought at forty 
cents per inch. I use one of this latter style 
two inches wide, and find it large enough. 

The coating is composed of equal parts of a 
gum arabic solution — one part gum in two parts 
of water —and a ten-percent solution of the 
bichromate, in which is mixed enough water- 
color to produce the desired strength. 

The bichromate will keep indefinitely in an 
amber-colored bottle, but the gum solution should 
be reasonably fresh. 

In making up the coating, take a very little 
of the clear gum, add a portion of watercolor, 
and rub up to a paste. For a black coating I 
prefer to use process black in place of ivory 
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black, although the latter will give good results. 
If a cool tint is desired, add new blue and a 
trifle of crimson to overcome any greenish cast. 
Warm black is secured by adding crimson or 
Van Dyke brown, or toning the foundation 
print before applying the pigment. Raw sienna 
with blue or black will produce pleasing greens. 
Many other combinations are possible, of course, 
but those who are best able to handle stronger 
color-schemes successfully do not need to be 
told how to obtain the tints wanted. 

Having obtained the desired color, thin the 
pigment with the gum-bichromate solution until 
translucent enough to give just the depth needed 
to the darker portions of the picture. As this 
depends both upon the subject and strength of 
the foundation image, personal experience must 
guide one as to the amount of coloring-matter 
used. Perhaps the best way to find out ap- 
proximately is to brush some of the mixture 
over the shadows of a waste print similar to the 
one about to be coated. When this point is 
settled, filter the mixture through thin muslin. 

Coating is done by artificial or subdued 
daylight, the paper being pinned at one end to 
a board covered with several thicknesses of 
paper. The opposite end is then held in place 
with the left hand, and the gum applied with 
the bristle brush, using enough so that it will 
flow freely, brushing back and forth in all direc- 
tions with some force until the pigment takes 
hold. Next, take up the badger blender and 
work over the surface quickly with an up and 
down stippling motion, which will remove all 
streaks. The paper is now set aside to dry in a 
dark place, and the blender washed before using 
again. It takes but a moment to dry the brush 
if it be shaken well and then whisked rapidly 
over a towel or palm of one hand, as badger 
hair does not retain moisture. 


Exposing and Developing the Gum Coating 


Place the paper on the printing-board and the 
negative over it, as previously described, and 
obtain correct register by moving the negative 
about until the image coincides with that of the 
foundation print, which can be seen quite 
clearly ; then pin down and expose to sunlight. 

The time of exposure varies, of course, with 
the strength of light and opacity of negative, 
also to some extent with the surface of the 
paper to be used, a rough print requiring less 
exposure than one with a smooth or semi-matte 
surface, since the gum takes a firmer hold of the 
former. 

The surf illustration on rough bromide re- 
ceived two minutes’ exposure in direct sunshine 
near noon ona June day. Various degrees of 


what may be called local contrast in each group 
of tones may be obtained by altering the time of 
exposure as well as the proportion of color 
used. A full exposure and pale coating will 
produce soft, flat effects, while less time and 
more pigment give the opposite quality. 

Development consists in soaking the print in 
several changes of water to remove most of the 
free bichromate, then floating face down for 
some time, taking care at this stage not to allow 
running water to fall directly upon the film. If 
correctly exposed, the color should dissolve 
where the highest lights are in a few minutes, 
and the entire image should clear up in half to 
three-quarters of an hour without mechanical 
friction being applied ; then all that remains is 
to remove the print from the water carefully and 
place face up on a blotter to dry. 

If the image fail to clear in a reasonable time, 
warmer water may be tried, and if this fail, the 
only thing that can be done is to rub the film 
very gently with a soft brush. The most deli- 
cate texture, however, is obtained when the 
image is developed with the least possible aid 
from the brush, since much brushing gives the 
coating a dry, granular appearance. It is often 
necessary, though, to overexpose slightly and to 
do a little brushing, if one wishes to exercise 
any control over the high-lights, but in such a 
ease the skilful worker will expose only just 
long enough to allow the coating in such parts 
to retain a slight hold upon the paper. 

In conclusion, I have gone into details some- 
what minutely to explain clearly the why as well 
as the wherefore of each stage of the work, that 
all interested readers may adapt the method to 
their personal requirements, rather than because 
of any special difficulties in the way. 


Too often, when people speak of craft and 
technique, they forget that craft is only half of 
craft, and that it is worth something only when 
it is the direct expression of original feeling. 


Just a word of warning to the ambitious 
worker who would compound his own flashlight- 
powder — DON’T. Think of the many bril- 
liant men who have lost their lives in its manu- 
facture, and pause. Even the very safest way 
known to experts in explosives, to compound 
flashlight-powder, is extremely hazardous. The 
novice, therefore, is urged to let the mixing of 
flashlight-powder severely alone. Really, it 
should be a misdemeanor for anyone to publish 
or furnish formule for the making of a flash- 
light-powder except to an expert chemist. 
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Pencil-Colored Oil-Transfers 
ROBERT DEMACHY 


[An exhibition by Robert Demachy is ever an event to attract marked attention, not only for the 
appreciation in which his work is held, but also for its originality ; nobody does things quite like 
M. Demachy. The exhibition which he held recently in the Little Gallery of The Amateur Pho- 
tographer and Photographic News, London, is quite as interesting as any in the past. Among 
the many splendid oil-transfer prints, exemplifying the manifold charms of this wonderful process, 
which owes its origin to M. Demachy, were twenty colored prints, the result of his recent experi- 
ments. They were so unlike anything which had been exhibited hitherto that, in response to 
many inquiries, he has consented to describe the method of their making in The Amateur Pho- 
tographer, from which the following paragraphs are quoted. Certainly a new opportunity for 
pictorial expression now presents itself to those skilled in the use of crayons as well as in the 
technique of the camera; better still, it is a method which not only imparts character to the print 
but color as well. We commend this method to our readers, and should sufficient interest be man- 
ifested, a PaHoro-Era prize-competition, similar to the watercolor competition in which prizes 


were awarded last month, may be the result. — Ed. | 


HESE pictures are not transfers from 
oil-prints inked up by hand with col- 
ored inks; they are black and white 
transfers colored by hand, with Hardtmuth, 
€onté, or Faber or other similar crayons. 
Therefore the action of light has no more and 
no less to do with the colored result than in an 
oil-print inked up locally with inks of various 
colors — the only difference is that the pigment 
in my case has been added in a dry state to the 
finished black and white picture. 

Of course, we have seen hundreds of hand- 
colored photographs on the market — bromides 
and platinotypes. I donot likethem. Indeed, 
I have a strong dislike for that sort of picture. 
But about a year ago one of my intimate friends, 
Mr. Homére — a painter and also an aquafortist 
—showed me some charming drawings of his 
in fixed charcoal, colored in such a way with 
special crayons that not a particle of the 
charcoal picture was visible, though the under- 
lying black image was evidently responsible for 
the modeling of the picture. In other words, 
the added pigment appeared to remain trans- 
parent towards form and not towards color, if 
black may be called a color, the influence of the 
charcoal black being perceptible only to the ex- 
tent that it slightly lowers the tone of the added 
pigment without introducing any actually black 
accents to the general scheme. Mr. Homere 
suggested that, given the identity of both pig- 
ments — fixed charcoal in his case, transferred 
engraving-ink in mine, pure carbon in both — 
it was probable that results similar to his own 
could be obtained by similar color-work on a 
transfer substratum. After a few experiments 
we found that it was so, and by subsequent 
trials it was proven that the same work in color 


upon a bromide or platinotype print gave totally 
different results— absolutely devoid of the 
quality which remains peculiar to colored trans- 
fers. 

A platinotype on rough or semi-rough paper, 
and still more a bromide print — hand-colored 
— show quite distinctly the surface coloring, as 
a surface coloring. The pigment does not be- 
long to the picture. But a hand-colored transfer 
on drawing-paper or Van Gelder paper gives 
one the sensation of a picture in color; the pig- 
ment appears to be part of the picture. It is 
because of this special quality, which has 
been noticed by a number of painters, that I 
believe it is worth while to draw attention to 
the colored prints on exhibition at “The A. P.” 
Gallery, and to explain how they are made. 

First of all we must bear in mind that the 
quality of the underlying black and white image 
is of paramount importance towards the final 
results in color. It is only after a certain num- 
ber of experiments that we can ascertain what 
style of primary image is suitable to this or that 
color-effect. As a rule, all strongly-inked and 
heavy-shadowed oil-prints are ill suited to trans- 
fers intended for subsequent coloring. Delicate 
and cleanly-inked oil-prints give the best results 
of all. But the black and white image must in 
all cases be complete in the modeling, particu- 
larly if figure-work or nudes be attempted ; 
otherwise the incomplete parts of the picture 
will have to be redrawn, and, unless the author 
is an expert draughtsman, it will show. 

I have tried a quantity of different papers — 
Dutch, French and Japanese. The best ones 
for this particular kind of work are the Van 
Gelder hand-made papers, Nos. 40, 41, 31; the 
Arche white unsized paper, and the Ingres 
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drawing-paper for charcoal drawing. Smooth 
or very tinely-grained papers like the Canson 
drawing-papers take the color too evenly, and 
when worked upon too long show a waxed, 
shiny surface. One wants a certain roughness 
of texture—a tooth—for the color to get 
hold of. 

The coloring part of the process does not re- 
quire any special dexterity in drawing, for the 
underlying image serves as a guide to the pen- 
cil. But, of course, it is useless to attempt this 
kind of work without having seriously studied 
the laws of color. And one must have, more or 
less, what is commonly called an eye for color. 
For it is among delicate color-harmonies that 
success will be achieved. 

The above-named crayons having been chosen 
on account of the transparency of their pigment, 
it follows that vivid color-effects like those of 
opaque pastel are impossible. And pastels are 
not suitable on account of their opacity. With 


CLAUDE L. POWERS 


pastels it is a question of redrawing the whole 
picture. 

That is why I have followed in my work the 
style of the eighteenth century “dessins aux 
trois crayons ” and “ dessins rehaussés ’’ — with- 
out attempting to reproduce faithfully the colors 
of nature. My aim is to suggest colors, and it 
is interesting to note how well a faint tint of 
pigment can brighten up a monochrome print, 
and produce quite a distinct color-sensation, 
provided the surrounding tones are in proper 
harmony. 

Of course, the resulting picture will be totally 
conventional, but what can be more conventional 
than the rendering of colored nature in black 
and white— when there is precisely no such 
thing as black or white in nature’ Yet we 
have accepted this strange transcription. So 
there is no reason why photographers should 
not accept one which is still less conventional 
after all, for it is partly true. 
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The Photographer 


No artist he, you say, at whose command 
No color springs, who dreams in monotone, 
Who holds a tarnished mirror in his hand 
And Nature’s beauty limns in line alone. 


A blackened box his palette is, his mahl 

A shaft of sunbeams stolen as they pass, 
His canvas but a shadow on a wall, 

His only brush a little piece of glass. 


But O! he decks a wondrous architrave 

With mystic shapes half-seen that fleet away — 
A baby’s smile, the light in Peter’s nave, 

The last long glances of departing day. 


Geo. S. Seymour. 
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EDITORIAL 


From Pastime to Vocation 


HEN adversity knocks at the door of 
the breadwinner and he suddenly finds 
himself out of employment and without visible 
means of support, he is exceptionally fortunate 
if he have a hobby or a diversion to which he 
can resort as a source of livelihood. There is, 
perhaps, no hobby or accomplishment which, if 
the practicer be a skilled technician, can be so 
quickly converted into a lucrative occupation as 
photography. If to this pursuit be added a 
degree of business-acumen— and capital is not 
always an essential — the prospect of success as 
a photographie specialist is bright, indeed. We 
have always contended that in the domain of 
labor there is always room for capable, willing 
workers, particularly in fields which are declared 
to be overcrowded. The trouble is that most 
young men, nowadays, bring to their tasks no 
proper qualifications, but rather a superficial 
knowledge combined with unwarranted conceit 
and arrogance. Hence, when they fail to make 
good, they attribute their disappointment to ill 
fortune or unfair conditions, but never to their 
own lack of efficiency. 

To the earnest and well-equipped amateur 
photographer about to enter the professional 
arena, numerous openings present themselves. 
There is the vast domain of commercial photo- 
| graphy with its manifold divisions. The busi- 
ness of photo finishing, for instance, engages an 
army of specialists, but many of these whose 
work does not measure up to a high standard 
should be replaced by competent, honest and 
reliable craftsmen. The right kind of new- 
comer can soon establish a reputation for high- 
class work and honorable business-methods, and 
thus win the confidence of his customers. With 
the business of finishing the amateur’s plates 
and films, can be combined the making of bro- 
mide enlargements, colored prints and lantern- 
slides — work with which almost every practical 
camerist is familiar, so that there is enough to 
keep the photo-finisher busy most of the time. 
The seale of prices must be commensurate with 
the high quality of the work, and with the prac- 
tice of the best business-principles there is every 
reason to anticipate profitable returns. 

Then there is the department of general photo- 
graphy, which takes the practitioner to the scene 
of his activity — outdoor subjects, such as resi- 


dences, grounds, domestic animals, equipages, 
automobiles; as well as outside and indoor 
views of homes, churches, schools, factories and 
public buildings; also monuments, statuary, 
family-groups and portraits, weddings, recep- 
tions, special meetings, dinner-parties, offices, 
machinery, furniture, merchandise and show- 
windows— made by daylight or flashlight. 
There is also the specialty of copying paintings, 
daguerreotypes and documents. Work of this 
sort is in constant demand from museums, pri- 
vate individuals, banks and the legal profession, 
and is usually well paid for. While it calls for 
special ability, this class of work is within the 
scope of almost any capable technician. 

Another specialty which has proved to be 
lucrative is color-photography — the making of 
Autochromes, directly from nature, of open-air 
subjects, interiors, portraits, paintings, statuary, 
bric-a-brac and musical instruments. In con- 
nection with this work is “ Autochrome-finish- 
ing,” i.e., the developing and completing of 
Autochrome plates exposed by amateurs ; and 
artistic productions by this refined and beauti- 
ful process often command high prices. 

There are other opportunities awaiting the 
skilled and ambitious worker, almost too nu- 
merous to mention, including the several 
branches of natural history, illustrations for 
magazine-articles, coloring lantern-slides, photo- 
graphs for the press and publishing-firms, and 
developing X-Ray plates for physicians. An 
important line of photography which has not 
yet been exploited by members of the craft is 
cover-designs for popular magazines, such as 
Country Life in America, Travel, and House 
and Garden. The former publication uses for 
eleven of its twelve cover-designs, during the 
year, reproductions of original photographs, 
which the publishers are able to procure only 
with difficulty, as no one makes them regularly. 
Positions as official photographers to corpora- 
tions, museums, societies and private individuals 
are also to be seriously considered. Julian M. 
Cochrane, the talented photographer and color- 
ist, for instance, is the official camerist of 
Burton Holmes, who is at present engaged in 
gathering material for his new lecture in the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Thus there is 
no lack of opportunity for the accomplished 
amateur photographer desirous to enter the field 
of professional photography. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 


2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 


3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-ErRa standard. 


4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 


5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Data-blanks will be sent 
upon request. Enclose return-postage in this letter. 


6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against Joss. 


8. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. Guilders interested to have one of these 
Pxoro-Era prize collections shown in their home-city 
will please communicate with the Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Park-Scenes 


First Prize: James C. Baker. 

Second Prize: Cornelius Westervelt. 

Third Prize: Alexander Murray. 

Honorable Mention: F. E. Bronson, Mrs. C. B. 
sae ag Alice F. Foster, Frank V. O’Connor, U. 
—- . F. Uhl, Alice Willis, John Wray. 

dation is due the following contribu- 
ene for Pore nin work : Sam Avery, W. O. Borrow, 
Allen Frank Brewer, A. M. Clay, William S. Davis, 
G. A. Edwards, Henry H. Hess, Faith Ivimey, Suisai 
Itow, Leon Jeanne, Emil G. Joseph, Wm. Ludlum, Jr., 
R. Menochio, Claude Davis Millar, Henry R. Neeson, 
C. R. Niecum, Edwin A. Roberts, Harry B. Sherred, 
A. J. Voorhees, B. J. Weeber, A. S. Workman. 


Subjects for Competition for 1913 


July — “ Wild Flowers.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Marine-Studies.” Closes September 30. 
September — “ Shore-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 
October — “ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “‘ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — “ Home-Scenes.”” Closes January 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
tothe full amount of the prize ($10.00), and a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


To Our Friends 


Just as you have y or iously been 
benefited by participation in these monthly competitions, 
so your friends would also be spurred on to do better 
work and would be broadened in their appreciation of 
that which is best in photography — pictorial art. Tell 
them about these competitions, of the pleasure of rub- 
bing elbows, so to speak, with their fellows, and of the 
satisfaction of winning a valuable prize strictly on the 
basis of relative merit. May we count upon you to 
* pass the word along” ? 
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and by personal correspondence. Membershi 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


_This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHO 
1 is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


TO-ERA 


Shore-Scenes — September Competition 
Closes October 31, 1913 


To the mind of the “‘ Land-lubber”’ there is a mys- 
tery and charm surrounding all things pertaining to the 
sea and to “ those that go down to the sea in ships.” 

Many of the most quaint and interesting old towns in 
New England are scattered along its rugged coast-line, 
and how large a part of their romance and history is 
inextricably intertwined with the sea! Their fine old 
homes were built by the great shipbuilders and owners 
in the old days of the ‘“ Merchant-marine,” and the nar- 
row, crooked streets of their waterfronts are full, not 
only of the fisher population of to-day but of landmark 
and legend of the good old days when the largest for- 
tunes in all the country were being built up just here by 
the greatest merchants of their time. 

The days are in the far past when the ships built here 
were sailing the high-seas and coming back to port 
laden with rich cargoes from China, Ceylon, India and 
the great ports of Europe; but ships are still built here 
that take lusty fishermen to the dangerous waters of the 
Grand Banks of Labrador and the fishing-grounds off 
“Georges.” 

The wharves and shipyards of such ports as Gloucester 
are rich hunting-ground for the camera as well as the 
artist with brush and pencil. Sometimes, indeed, the 
artist with his easel may add a needed bit of life to the 
view of some old dilapidated wharf, left now to its 
memories. 

One sighs for the power to catch the colors in these 
wharf-bits, for the water is prone to be very green, and 
the wavering reflections of faded reds and blues in the 
old piles and buildings are as subtly charming in color 
as an old Persian rug. 

On the wharves that are still in use there will be no 
lack of life, and interesting life it is! The gray-bearded 
old veteran of the seas is often found there, tilted back 
in his chair, his pipe in his mouth, spinning yarns with 
his old crony of the “ biggest haul ’’ or the worst storm ; 
or, perhaps, mending his net, repairing his lobster-pots 
or helping the brawny son baiting the trawl. But what- 
ever may be his occupation, he is almost always genially 
willing to aid the photographer in any way possible, 
even to the extent of being himself the “center of 
interest.” 

When a boat is just in and the “catch” is being 
unloaded, there is a wealth of material in the heaps of 
gleaming fish and the men at work cleaning, salting or 
packing them, while the boat itself is perhaps drying 
her sails and adding interest to the scene. 

About the docks where boats are a-building there is 
much to interest the investigator. The towering skele- 
tons are almost too suggestive of the bones of some pre- 
historic animal, yet they have a way of looking very 
picturesque notwithstanding. 


But the natural beauties of the shore itself, outside 
the ‘man-made town” are, after all, the most attract- 
ive. Many things worth the while are to be found 
along the rugged, storm-beaten coast of New England. 
A rocky headland, perhaps crowned by an old evergreen 
tree, the scarred survivor of many storms, and so braced 
against the prevailing winds that even in the calmest 
summer day it has the look of being tossed in a strong 
gale, is an interesting subject, and during a storm or just 
afterward, when the skies are breaking, surf-scenes are 
at their best. It is exciting work to make such pictures 
as “ Breaking Wave,” by William S. Davis, and the 
beginner must be prepared for frequent failure, but 
such a success as this compensates for many failures. 

Possibly a cleft in the rock presents itself where some 
thin layer of soil has given root-hold to a few hardy 
plants, and against a background of blue water and 
brown rock rise the silvery wand-like stalks of mullein 
or the fragrant wild rose, reminding one of Samson’s 
riddle, “ Out of strength cometh forth sweetness.” 

For one who likes to work out a figure-study, what 
a splendid setting could be found among these rock 
piles for a little group that would be full of the tragedy 
of the sea and of these cruel reefs: a mother and child 
with wind-blown garments gazing out to sea, or the old 
mother and young wife. This sort of thing must be 
carefully handled, however, or it will be merely melo- 
dramatic. It must not be too “ photographic,” but 
softened in detail and in tone, not taken in bright sunlight, 
but subdued, and with an effect of movement in the 
wind-blown garments. 

Figure-studies of an entirely different sort may be 
had along the sandy beaches and the less forbidding 
shores. The trouble here will be to eliminate the 
crowds of bathers and other undesirable material. 
Many charming things can be found among the groups 
of children playing in the sand or wading in the edge 
of the water. The wet sand just at the water’s edge 
gives beautiful reflections, and a small boy or girl, with 
bare feet and simple bathing or beach-suit, busily 
engaged with the lapping waves instead of interested 
in the camera, will make a fine subject for study. 

Two or three more or less reluctant youngsters prepar- 
ing for their first dip are fair game, and a group with 
pails and shovels at work in the sand may prove worth 
while, but there is nothing pictorial in a whole beach 
full of bathers and summer-resort spectators — avoid 
it, pass by it, forget it. 

A tidal river furnishes a different type of subjects. 
At low tide groups of barnacle-covered piles, possibly 
reflected in pools or in wet sand, promise good material, 
especially when a good line of rocks or sedgy shore lends 
itself as a suitable background. 

The salt marsh is another field where the picturesque 
may be successfully run to earth, especially when the 
grass is being cut and made into the quaint hay-stacks 
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BREAKING WAVE 


so reminiscent of “the old country.”” The hay-makers 
with their high rubber boots and the two-wheeled carts 
make splendid subjects. 

The little shanties of the lobster men with their litter 
of “ fishing-gear”’ and boats may often be found acces- 
sible, and the genuine clam-digger is a great find; the 
civilian digging clams is quite another matter and 
usually far from picturesque. 

Where the sand-dunes rise from the shore, tufted with 
waving sedges, still another class of subjects is to be 
found. Sometimes a road or path winds down to the 
sea, or the curving line of the dunes makes possible 
a composition of great simplicity and beauty. One 
difficulty in portraying this class of subject is its ten- 
dency to resemble a snow-scene, if not correctly handled. 

If printed in sepia the effect of sand is much better 
rendered than if a gray tone were chosen. In fact, 
a brown print will give the colors of rock and sand 
in all shore-scenes somewhat better than any other tint. 

The suggestions given last month as to exposure, care 
of camera, ete., are more or less applicable to this 
month’s subjects. Naturally the exposure for dark 
rocks or buildings will be a little longer than for the 
sea itself, but the light at the shore is stronger than 
it is inland, even on such subjects as these, and some 
allowance must be made for it. 

A heavy camera and a tripod are somewhat unwieldy 
with a foundation of shifting sand and, if one is used, a 
look at the level should be the last thing before ex- 
posure, as one leg of the tripod may sink. 

Many prefer to use the hand-camera and resort to 
enlargement to give them what they wish for the final 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


product. This method has many advantages such as 
ease of transportation and manipulation, and if the 
original negative obtained is sharp and brilliant and an 
enlarged negative be made, the resulting print may be 
difficult to distinguish from one made from a direct 
negative. Then there is the financial advantage that 
only the successful work need be enlarged, and the 
inevitable failures may be cast aside with less regret. 

However, there is a greater satisfaction in the use of 
the large camera, and the picture that is composed on 
the ground-glass and studied over in the making is likely 
to have a greater fascination for the maker than one 
that has been the result of less consideration. 


Spots on Films 


Sports on films are often caused by a failure to notice 
the nature of the celluloid base, says Photographische 
Industrie. The non-curling quality of photographic 
film, as is known, is obtained by applying to it, in 
addition to the sensitized surface, a plain gelatine coat- 
ing of equal weight on the back. Consequently, if 
spots of any kind occur on a film from any cause, 
both sides of the film should be examined and treated 
for their removal. If spots on the back cannot be 
got rid of, the only remedy is to remove the coating 
on that side entirely. That, however, must be done with 
extreme care, so that the celluloid be not scratched 
or the picture-side injured. The film must first be 
thoroughly softened. A horn or ivory paper-folder 
is the best thing to use to scrape off the coating; this 
should be followed by rubbing well with a wad of cotton. 
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A DAY IN THE PARK 


SECOND PRIZE — PARK-SCENES 


Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoto-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


J. K. — You can clean bottles long used for a metol- 
quinol developer by rinsing them out with a little hydro- 
chlorie acid and then washing thoroughly with water. 

G. S. T. — Yes, you can remove the waxed surface 
of an enlargement. Benzine was probably the original 
solvent of wax, and you will find that pure benzine will 
remove it. Swab over the print with it, and then press 
between clean, dry, white blotting-paper and rub over 
with a warm flatiron, when the blotting-paper will ab- 
sorb most of the wax. Repeat the process two or three 
times if necessary. 

J. H. McH.— The best way to mend a hole in a 
camera-bellows, once it has been located, is to apply a 
small patch to the outside. A piece of leather the size 
of the tip of the finger cut from an old black kid glove 
and coated with seccotine is very satisfactory. 

T. V.S.— These are all names applied to color- 
sensitive plates. Ortho- and iso-chromatic are names 
meaning virtually the same thing — sensitive to blue and 
green. Panchromatic plates are sensitive to blue, green 
and red, i.e. to all colors including yellow, since yellow 
is a mixture of red and green. All of these plates are 


CORNELIUS WESTERVELT 


used in conjunction with a yellow screen, usually over 
the lens, to reduce the action of the extremely actinic 
blue rays. When the yellow screen is incorporated in 

the coating of the plate it is designated by such terms 

as non-filter, anti-screen, ete. 

Bb. M. T. — Yes, azol may be used in the tank. 
Use 1 dram to 8 ounces of water. At a temperature of 
60 degrees, development will be complete in twenty to 
thirty minutes. 

S. C. A.— You can obtain a portrait of a man 
lighting a cigarette so that only the features and the 
outline of the hands are shown by holding an electric 
light bulb in the hands. Use a rapid plate and be care- 
ful not to overdevelop. An orange stain applied to the 
print lends realism to the effect. 

R. E. W. — To develop P. O. P., bathe the slightly- 
printed proof for one minute in a solution of potassium 
iodide, 10 grains to an ounce of water, then rinse for a 
few seconds and develop in the following: Water, 2 
ounces; sodium sulphite, 20 grains; sodium carbonate, 
30 grains; metol, 3 grains. Fix and wash as usual. 

H. S.-- You can make an enlarged negative from 
a lantern-slide positive if it be not too contrasty nor . 
lacking in detail. Place the lantern-slide in the smaller 
end of the enlarger, where the negative is ordinarily 
placed, and in place of the usual bromide paper fix a 
moderately rapid plate. The exposure must be deter- 
mined by trial. The plate, however, is likely to be 
twenty times or so faster than the paper, and this ratio 
may be made the basis of a first trial. 

L. E. A.— You can hold back the printing in a 
foreground tree-trunk and thereby obtain greater 
detail in it by painting over the area on the glass side of 
the negative with Prussian blue. 
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THE SWAN 


JAMES C. BAKER 


FIRST PRIZE 
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THE LAKE IN WADE PARK 


HONORABLE MENTION — PARK-SCENES 


Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


F. B. — Your portrait head is well lighted and posed, 
but very poorly placed in the picture-space. There is 
altogether too much room above the head and at the 
back. Trim from the right until you just touch the line 
of the sleeve. This will “ attach the picture to the 
frame,” which is always a good plan. Then trim from 
the top to leave only a quarter of an inch above the 
head. The placing of the head so low in the space 
gives the person a dwarfed appearance. 

B. P.— The arrangement of heads in your group is 
not pleasing. Four is a difficult number to compose 
satisfactorily. As you have it, there are two groups of 
two, each of equal importance. An arrangement of 
three and one is better. The one may be the center 
of interest with the three grouped heads turned toward 
it, so furnishing a unification of the whole. 

R. E.—JIn your print entitled “A Gray Day ” the 
atmospheric effect is admirable and the print an excel- 
lent tone to portray this subject, but the two tree-trunks 


L. F. UHL 


that cross the foreground seem about to fall out of the 
picture. Had the viewpoint been shifted a little to the 
left, then these trees would have been leaning into 
instead of out of the picture, and the upright line of the 
tree in the background would come near the right mar- 
gin and support the lines. 

A. M. P. —“ A Country Road ” is a pleasing picture 
in every way save one. The straight black shadow of 
an unseen tree lying diagonally across the foreground is 
unessential to the picture and attracts attention to itself, 
preventing the eyes from following freely along the 
sweeping lines of the roadway. Ata different hour of 
the day this could have been avoided. 

U.S. M. — “ Autumn Morning” contains the mate- 
rial for a splendid picture, but the jet black foreground 
tree should be lighter in tone and show detail in the 
tree-trunk. If the picture were in this silhouette, such 
a treatment might be justified, but it is not. Interest 
centers in the swans in the middle-distance and the at- 
mospheric effect of autumn haze beyond. Care must 
always be exercised not to attract undue attention to ‘ 
unimportant things. The negative should have had 
more exposure, but painting the tree-trunk area on the 
glass side with Prussian blue before printing will help 
matters. 

E. A.S. — “Fishing on the Beaverkill’’ is well- 
composed, the figure being well placed in the picture- 
space, and the separation of planes excellent. The 
light birch tree-trunk high at the left should be toned 
down by local reduction of the negative. Because of 
the darker evergreen trees on both sides it stands out 
too prominently. 
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FALLS IN ROUKEN GLEN PARK 
ALEXANDER MURRAY 
THIRD PRIZE — PARK-SCENES 
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yellow color-screen to place over the lens during ex- 
posure is one of the first steps toward successful pic- 
torial photography. The screen is called a “ three- 
times” screen because its use increases the necessary 
exposure three times normal. 

Another frequent fault was the printing of landscapes 
and architectural subjects through masks. This treat- 
ment is to be discouraged, except in the care of por- 
traits. Most other subjects are more attractive to the 
eye in simple rectangular form, and fanciful shapes 
should never be adopted unless they are necessary to 
carry out some well-conceived scheme of decoration, as 
when a photograph is used on a calendar or is to be 
transferred to china or a decorative panel or any object 
of art. 


THROUGH THE WOODS F. G. HAMMOND 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


Awards — Beginners’ Competition 


First Prize: B. J. Weeber. 
Second Prize : Chas. Usami. 
Third Prize: F. G@. Hammond. 


In going through this collection of prints, a few 
faults were prominent. Most common among them 
were “ bald-headed ” skies, by which is meant abso- 
_ lutely white paper in the sky-space. However pleasing 
~ the picture may be otherwise, such a sky ruins it from 

an artistic standpoint because it is not true to nature. 
i Clouds are desirable when they exist and are appropri- 
- ate to the sentiment of the picture, otherwise a gray 
tone for the blue sky. The purchase of a three-times 


TEAPOT MOUNTAIN CHAS. USAMI 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


Still another fault was the “all-inclusive” photo- 
graph of which there were several. These subjects 
contained enough material for two or more pictures. 
No single thing was done justice and there was lack of 
unity because all were of equal or nearly equal impor- 
tance. Successful camerists make it a rule of their work 
to take short views, excluding as many of the unessen- 
tial things as possible. In this way bold, strong com- 
positions are secured as well as unity. 

Among the photographs of houses included there 
9 were several showing two sides in sunlight. This should 
FAUN'S LEAP FALLS B. J. WEEBER be avoided because and of stereoscopic 
; FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST effect is the result. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 

Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Anyone who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General;” but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHotro- 
Era. All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will 
be returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with 
the data. 

Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoto-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens. stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Data- 
blanks will be sent upon request. Enclose return-postage in 
letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-ERA, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-ErA, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


NEARLY every camerist secretly or avowedly desires 
to know how his pictures compare with those of other 
workers. If he be so fortunate as to have a friend expert 
in matters photographic, he can learn much from honest 
criticism. Barring that, his only recourse lies in photo- 
graphic competitions in which he can match his skill 
with that of others. 

The trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 
In the competitions conducted by PHoto-Era this situa- 
tion is provided for intelligently and satisfactorily by a 
plan which, when utilized to the full by beginners, 
amounts to a personal training in art and technique 
under the guidance of experts — a correspondence course, 
if you will, for it provides for growth in proficiency. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PxHoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. In this class the standard is much higher and 
the camerist will find himself competing with some of 
the best pictorialists— many of them successful Salon 
exhibitors in America and Europe. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Phoro-ERa records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class may 
not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners, knowing that 
there is no danger of being outclassed, tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month, particularly 
with the knowledge that when the proper time comes 
there is an advanced competition to enter. Competent 
judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one does 
not find his among them there is a good reason. Send- 
ing a print which failed, to the Guild Editor for criticism, 
will disclose what it was, and if the error be technical 
rather than artistic, a request to the Guild Editor for 
suggestions how to avoid the trouble will bring forth 
expert information. The Round Robin Guild Depart- 
ments form an endless chain of advice and assistance ; 
it remains only for its members to connect the links. 
To compete with others puts anyone on his mettle to 
achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, he 
will study carefully the characteristics of prize-winning 
prints every month and use the Guild correspondence 
privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 
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Exposure-Guide for September 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 


| For other stops multiply by the 2. 
| number in third column 


| 
| 
| 
1] 


Bright | Sun Shining) piftused | | Very | 
Hour sun |, | | ull | | x 1/4 
11 a.m. to lp.M.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 F/5.6 |U.S.2 xX 1/2 
9-11 a.m.and 1-3 P.M.) 1/40 1/20 1/10 1/72 | F/6.3 |U.S.2.4) X5/8 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 P.M.| 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/3 2/3 
/ F/7 U.S.3 X 3/4 
7-8 A.M. and 4-5 P.M.| 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/2 3/4 
6-7 a.m. and 5-7 P.M.| 1/15 1/8 1/2 3/4 | 1 | U.S.8 x2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U. S. 32 x8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U. S. 64 X 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 1144; 55° X1; 52° X 1; 30° X \4. | 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Opentandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 


not far distant from lens. light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 


i. plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
ch To photograph an open landscape. withvut figures, in 
Sept. 4 to 5 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
fore from Class 1,R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 

groun » Jan ASCApes in fog or mist; the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 

buildings showing both sunny and shady headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 

sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 1/20 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 


instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
animals and moving obj ects at least thirty sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 


feet away from the camera. stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 4. Multiply 1/20X4= 1/5. Hence, expo- 
buildings or trees occupying most of sure will be 1/5 second. 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 


i shipni a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
Selinge; shipping about the desks; rea time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 


brick buildings and other dark objects 3 by the number of the class. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 
groups outdoors in the shade. Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title and Place Date Particulars oy 
Royau PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY Aug. 24 to Oct. 4, J. McIntosh, 
1913 35 Russell Sq., London, W. C., England 
Lonpon SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY Bertram Park, 


Sept. 6 to Oct. 18, 
1913 


5a Pall Mall East, London,S.W., England 


INTERNATIONAL PHoroGRAPHIC ExHipiTion April to November P. Limbosch, Commissioner, 
IN GHENT 1913 No. 3, Place Royale, Brussels 
GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION IN October Photographic Club, Frankfort, O. M. 
FrankFort, O. M. 19135 


CoLLEGE CAMERA EFFinGHAM, ILL. 
Puoro-Era Prize Pictures 


July 15 to Sept. 15 


Illinois College of Photography, 
Effingham, Ill. 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. An acti- 
nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to 


one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
measures the correct time of exposure under different 
conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stup used. 

For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Puoro-Era, January, 1912. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 360, Wa. 


Lumiére Sigma ( Violet Label) 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy Extreme 


Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Ilford Monarch 

Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 

Central Special 

Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
lford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 


American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 


No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2,P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


No. 3, Watkins 


Class 2,P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3,P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P.E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P.E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


THE front cover of this issue is embellished with a 
picture which exemplifies the artistic activity of a studio 
which during the past few years has attained a high 
place among its American cotemporaries — that of the 
Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis. This prominence is due 
entirely to exemplary methods of technique, business 
and publicity — based, of course, on rare artistic talent. 
The portrait of the little girl, classified by the PHoro- 
Era jury which selected it as a genre, is typical of the 
beauty and refinement of pose and style which charac- 
terize the portraits of this popular establishment. A 
further reference to this interesting picture will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. Data: professional studio; 11 x 
14 Seed 30; pyro; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss IIe Tessar ; 
12-inch focus; multiple gum, three printings; print for 
reproduction, 11 x 14 sepia platinum. The picture 
appears also on page 157. 

Frontispiece, ‘“ Hamlet,” a strongly individualized 
character-study by Helmar Lerski, who, on account of 
the unusual dramatic quality of his work, was one of 
the central figures in the working-studio at the Kansas 
City Convention. Data: February, 2 p.m.; professional 
studio; light from one window; Voigtliinder & Sohn 
_portrait-lens; stop, F/7. 

What data of the admirable series of illustrations by 
Dr. D. J. Ruzicka are available, will be found in Phil M. 
Riley's appreciation of the artist, pages 117-120. 

The spirited marine-study, page 133, forms part of 
an article on the gum-process, by W. S. Davis, the well- 
known accomplished artist. 

“The White Portico,” same artist, page 154, is a gum 
print of great beauty. Data: Front of Baptist Church 
at Mystic, Conn. Taken at 1.05 p.m.in August. Sun 
partly obscured by passing clouds. Exposure 1 second. 
Stop F/16. Ingento A filter on single achro. lens of 
61-inch focus. Cramer Inst. Iso plate, 344 x 414. 
Print, bromide-gum from 61% x 842 enlarged negative. 

The well-laden branch of high cranberries, page 157 
is from Claude L. Powers’ well-stocked portfolio of 
flower- and fruit-studies, but with the light less care- 
fully distributed than his wont. 

George S. Seymour, as PHoro-Era readers are well 
aware, is as capable with the pen as with the camera. 
As poet, however, he comes to us for the first time, and 
his graceful tribute to the photographer, page 139, is 
a worthy companion to the pictorial creation on the 
opposite page. The two form an harmonious ensemble 
like a classical tone-poem in music. The spontaneously- 
expressed suggestion of prime interest in this satisfying 
composition — due, evidently, to the natural chemical 
result of intensity of illumination—is particularly 
worthy of note. Data: 3A Folding Kodak; B. & L. R.R. 
lens; at F/16; Eastman N. C. film; M. Q.; 6 x 10 
bromide enlargement. 

The superb illustration of a shore-scene picture, 
page 143, again exemplifies the fertility of W. S. Davis’ 
wonder-camera. He has shown by both picture and pen 
that for the camera to interpret the movement of water, 
whether in falls, waves or surf, is not to try to arrest 
motion by means of a high-speed shutter, but rather to 
give an impression of movement (using a medium-speed 
shutter) without sacrificing the general outline of the 
object. Mere arrested motion of a dashing wave, which 
shows every drop clearly outlined, may be a technical 
feat, but it has no artistic value. We advise workers 


interested in marine-photography and, incidentally, in 
the ‘“Shore-Scenes’’ competition, which closes Octo- 
ber 31, to read, even reread, Mr. Davis’ practical and 
illuminating articles, accompanied by numerous superb 
illustrations, in PHoro-Era for August, 1908, entitled 
‘‘Surf and Seashore Photography ”; ‘‘ When the Sun is 
Low — Seascapes,” July, 1910, and ‘ Marine-Studies,” 
July, 1911. Data of “ Breaking Wave,” page 143: 
October, 9 A.M.; sunlight on wave; single achromatic 
lens; stop F/11; ‘0 second; 3!4 x 414 Inst. Iso 
(backed ); enlarged Studio Cyko. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


THIs, our most recent pictorial contest — Park- 
Scenes — yielded a large number of satisfactory entries. 
In spite of this, there were many efforts which were not 
obvious illustrations of the subject — perfectly plain 
to the contestant, but to no one not familiar. 

The second-prize picture, “A Day in the Park,” 
page 144, is a very logical arrangement, which might 
have been improved with the willing cooperation of the 
models as regards the color of their apparel as it takes 
its harmonious place in the landscape. In this respect, 
little fault can be found, provided the section containing 
the group of trees at the right were eliminated. At 
present the central figure and the nearby tree are both 
too strongly accented by their extreme blackness and 
disturb the otherwise restful ensemble. This scene, 
rearranged, and aided, possibly, by these suggestions, 
would gain in simplicity and repose. Data: October, 
1912; bright sunlight; 4P.m.; Standard Orthonon ; 
pyro; lens at F/16; 15 second; print, Carbon Sepia. 

The first-prize picture, ‘‘ The Swan,” page 145, pro- 
claims its worth by simplicity, dignity and effectiveness 
of arrangement. Data: November, 1912; 4 p.m.; fairly 
bright; Hammer Blue Label; Pyro Acetone (Cramer) 
Tank; Goerz Dagor; at F/6.8; 7-inch focus ; 14 second ; 
4x5 Century Grand; enlargement on Artura Carbon 
Black, Rough Matte with soft-focus lens. 

L. F. Uhl’s typical park-scene, page 146, heads the 
Honorable Mention list by reason of the pleasing human 
element and good pictorial proportions, although it can- 
not be denied that the entrance at the left is a trifle 
awkward. Data: May, 3.30 p.m.; hazy sunlight; 
Ernemann Pocket 214 x 314 with Aplanat Lens; at F/9; 
1400 second; Eastman film-pack; pyro, tank; enlarged 
on Carbon Buff. 

Alexander Murray's tastefully mounted view of an 
important scenic feature of Rouken Glen Park, Glasgow, 
page 147, is a delightful addition to this contest, and 
fully merits one of the prizes. A city-park does not 
usually offer a water-fall of such magnitude and beauty 
as the one in Scotland’s great university city. As many 
of PHoro-Era readers may not know of this charming 
pleasure-spot, we quote Mr. Murray’s description : 

“On my recent visit to Scotland I made a second trip 
to this famous glen, particularly to get this picture with 
a stand-camera. When there the previous week, I had 
only my old Bull’s-Eye with me, although I got some 
good pictures that day, too. A few years ago, Sir 
Hamilton Corbett made a gift of this large estate — 
mansion-house, stables, gardens and everything to the 
city of Glasgow as a public park. The mansion-house, 
situated near the foot of the glen, is used as a ‘ Tea- 
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Room.’ After a scramble through the glen, which is 
certainly one of the most beautiful in Scotland, it is 
most refreshing to have a cup of tea in the large, cool 
rooms and, while admiring the fine wainscoted walls 
and ceiling, one is charmed with the strains of a mellow, 
old pipe-organ coming from the music-room on the 
further side of the great hall.” 

Data: August 22, 1911; 3 p.m.; bright light; Premo 
4x5 Camera; B. & L. Rapid Univ. Lens; 65-inch 
focus; stop, F/16; 15 second; Imperial Special Rapid 
Plate ; Amidol; enlarged to 8 x 10 on Eastman P. M. 
C. Bromide. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


THE patron of this department is at the stage of 
camera-activity through which many an advanced 
worker happy in the acquisition of prize-awards has 
passed, although he may be loath to admit it. We 
must, all of us, be ready to extend a willing, helpful 
hand to the striving and inexperienced worker, not 
scorn his early efforts nor discourage them, just because 
they may not evince artistic perception or technical su- 
periority. We pointed out recently that very often the 
work of comparative beginners had shown astonishing 
excellence in composition and execution, and that in the 
space of less than two years from the very first exposure 
they had joined the ranks of prize-winners. It is, there- 
fore, needless to resort to the familiar quotation about 
little acorns; our friends young in camera-experience 
would surely resent it. Indeed, the early endeavors, as 
reproduced on page 148, are likely to elicit more words 
of commendation than of criticism. 

The most successful of this trio — by B. J. Weeber — 
betrays genuine artistic perception and good technical 
ability. There is little doubt that he aimed to picture 
the waterfal], but included a goodly portion of the cliff 
at the right to act as a foil or because it looked attract- 
ive. There isa lot of fine material here, but an excess 
for the good of a permanently satisfying picture. If its 
author were to cover up parts of his picture corresponding 
to three-quarters of an inch at the right and one and one- 
quarter inches at the top in the reproduction, he may 
discover that, thus abbreviated, it will be rid of objects 
which formerly detracted from the fall, and at once be- 
come a complete, harmonious and well-balanced compo- 
sition. An attempt to apply a similar experiment to 
the cliff, in order to produce an equally pleasing result, 
will not prove so successful. Data: September, 1912 ; 
dull light against sun; 4 p.m.; Standard Plate; 2 sec- 
onds; Rodinal; 4.x 5 Century Camera; stop, U.S. 8; 
Cyko Studio print. 

The next best production in this contest—‘“ General ” 
—is “Teapot Mountain,” which is an admirable ex- 
ample of uphill perspective. The foreground is very 
interesting, but the mountain — which is the climax of 
the upward movement — with the trees which cluster 
near its base, make the entire picture appear top-heavy ; 
there is not enough to support the upper half. Suppose 
we cover up one inch of the foreground, including the 
large stone at the left, and also a little more than half 
an inch of the ghastly, monotonous sky; then note the 
result! Is this not an improvement? Data: Febru- 
ary 1, 1913; light, clear; Kodak Zeiss, F/6.5; at 
F/22; 14 second; plate; M. Q. 

In the third-prize picture — “ Through the Woods’’ 
—the beautiful trees on each side of the road captivated 
the camerist, evidently; but the result is a sharply de- 
fined symmetrical design of little enduring interest to 
the beholder. If the road had been the prime object, 


then the camera should have been placed at a point far- 
ther ahead and a little to one side, with a color-screen 


on the lens to include any existing clouds. If from the 
top of the present picture about half an inch, or even five- 
eighths of an inch, were to be removed and the white sky 
lowered in key (in the printing), a more pleasing result 
would be obtained. No available data. 

The Convention-group, made in front of Convention 
Hall, at Kansas City, July 23, 1913, gave the photo- 
grapher, E. J. Davidson, of Kansas City, Mo., much 
trouble, as such affairs generally do. However, the 
technical part has been exceedingly well done. Some, 
whose likeness was unusually successful, assert that it 
was because they riveted their gaze upon one object, 
and not upon the lens, during the revolution of the 
Cirkut Camera. It will be noticed that the group is 
divided in two sections — pages 158 and 159 — without 
encroaching upon the face or figure of any person in the 
center. Data: 10-inch Cirkut Camera; 24-inch Turner- 
Reich lens; at F/15; 9.30 a.m.; bright sun; taken in 
the shade of the building; 14 second; pyrosoda; Artura 
Carbon Black. The white letters, “ P. A. P.,” at the 
top of the left-hand section of the group should read, 
““P. A. A.” — Photographers’ Association of America. 

References to “The Offering,” page 157, will be 
found at the beginning of this column and on page 159. 


Fog Bands on Spool-Films 


WE have recently had a good deal of trouble in 
tracing the cause of bands of fog across spool-film, the 
bands being somewhat sharply defined and about half 
an inch in width. So well defined, in fact, were the 
edges that it was obvious the fog was not produced on 
any given section of film at the time that section was in 

sition for its exposure. The fact that only occasion- 
ally did the fog band appear, suggested some minute in- 
gress of light, so that when exposures were made in 
fairly quick succession fogging was absent, but when 
the camera was carried for some considerable time in a 
strong light— no case being used —the cumulative 
effect of this minute trace of light was apparent in 
development. It was ultimately found that a small 
piece of wood had broken away where the spool-winder 
was attached, and through this tiny aperture light was 
passing by reflection and re-reflection. The light passed 
between the wound portion of the spool and the metal 
roller over which the film passes, and this accounted for 
the comparatively well-defined edges. In such cases the 
old expedient of placing a light inside the camera is 
almost unavailing, for the light was too feeble to have 
any effect on the film except during a prolonged period ; 
and, further, only a minute bulb could be placed in the 
spool receiver. One moral is that the camera should be 
carried in a case, even if only a light waterproof affair, 
and this is particularly so when working in the brilliant 
sunshine of an English June such as we have just 
enjoyed. — British Journal of Photography. 


Developing Stale Bromide Paper 


THE spring issue of the Journal of the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia gives a method for developing 
bromide paper a year or more old, intended to avoid 
the muddy prints that usually result. Mr. M. Richard 
Witt is sponsor for it, and he has found that reduction 
of the sulphite and amidol to about one-third the usual 
quantity is the best course to pursue : 


8 ounces 250 c.c. 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 30 grains 2 grams 
Potassium bromide, 10 per 

cent solution.................. 10 drops 10 drops 
10 grains 0.6 grams 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


Earning a Passage to Rotterdam 


As an example of what a skilled, practical amateur 
photographer can do in an emergency, the secretary 
of a well-known camera club in New York State, seized 
with a sudden desire to see Holland, embarked on the Kot- 
terdam of the Holland-America Line, July 1, last; but, 
belated, was obliged to hire a tug to chase the steamer 
until he came up with her in The Narrows. When the 
purser asked him for his ticket he could not deliver it, 
for he had lost it, together with his letter of credit and 
ready money (about $20). It was useless to telegraph, 
but he succeeded in convincing the purser of his responsi- 
bility. He looked over the passenger-list, but discov- 
ered no one that he knew. Que faire? He offered to 
make views of the many superb apartments of this 
magnificent ship, groups of the officers, the several long 
and roomy decks with their lines of passengers comfort- 
ably stretched out in their steamer-chairs, chatting, 
reading or resting; but such pictures had already been 
made by a notable New York specialist. The weather 
was fine, open-air games were in progress and many of 
the passengers provided with cameras amused themselves 
by taking snapshots. Our camerist brought forth his 
own equipment—a specially-fitted postcard reflex 
camera, obtained permission from the passengers con- 
cerned, and exercised his utmost artistic ability. In 
the evening he developed his exposures — there was a 
convenient darkroom on the ship, electrically lighted — 
and made prints on development-paper which created a 
sensation on account of their unusual technical beauty. 
Pretty soon he was invited by other passenger-groups to 
make pictures, and in three days — remember that he 
charged big prices —he had cleared enough to pay for 
his passage to Rotterdam! He made more; for in the 
capacity of photo-finisher he did a lot of work for 
amateurs who were eager to ascertain the results of 
their efforts. Arrived at Rotterdam, after a novel but 
pleasant and profitable experience, he succeeded in 
adjusting the matter of the lost or stolen letter of credit, 
obtained an adequate supply of dryplates in the city, 
and made his projected photographic journey through 
the country of canals, windmills and interesting people, 
and which proved to be one of glorious results. 


The Haunted Darkroom 


Four plates only did I have, all of which I exposed 
on the new R. B. tiger at the ‘‘ Zoo.” Being developed 
two days later, the first came up as the portrait of a 
placid-looking old lady, whom I had never seen; the 
second tiger plate proved to be a still-life of a bunch of 
flowers and some scattered numbers of the PHoro-ERa ; 
the third was the representation of a strange baby, 
erying vigorously, and the fourth was a snapshot of a 
dog chasing acat. I won’t attempt to describe my feel- 
ings. I said nothing to any one, but tried in vain to 
think out a solution of this mystery. About a week 
afterwards I received a package, by messenger boy, 
containing four excellent enlargements of my tiger, and 
a note from Charley to this effect : 

“ Dear Uncle Ed.: It was a case of substitution, with 
Aunt Sue’s aid. Am I forgiven? Did it take?” I 
replied: “Thanks. You are forgiven. It certainly 
took.” — E. B. G. 


An Unnecessary Warning 


“THE story of the ignorant woman photographer 
returning a standard portrait-lens because it made the 
image of her sitters appear upside down on the ground- 
glass is very good; fine! But look out, Mr. Editor, 
that the rest of your Ground-Glass paragraphs do not 
turn out in the same way — upside down in veracity.” 


Never fear, dear friend and well-wisher; our veracity 
is not likely to be impeached. Besides, the anecdotes in 
this department are taken from the ground-glass of a 
reflex-camera, where, as you know, the image is always 
right side up! 


Cubism in Photography 


Columbus, Ohio, July 8, 1913. 
Editor of PHoro-Era : 
Gentlemen: I am sending you enclosed a work of Art 
(Futurist and Cubist and Secessionist Et Al) entitled 
“ A Cat Jumping Over Some Magazines in a Storm.” 


A CUBIST PHOTOGRAPH 


Data: July 4, 1913, cireum 2.30 p.m., bright sunlight 
tempered by a young tornado that had been blowing 
across the incandescent gates of Hades most of the day. 

Subject: House Cat (Yecleped Hooligan), who has a 
large aversion to having his “ picture took.” 

Artist: Ahem-Perpetrator. Your unworthy and 
wrathy servant, who had pursued aforesaid cat with 
malicious intent for nearly an hour. 

Magazines: PHoro-Era, Camera and American Photo- 
graphy. Added reason for cat’s perturbation, criticisms 
of prints in aforesaid magazines. 

Time of exposure: Just while artist was hurling 
camera at cat. Yours truly, 

G. E. Overton. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA. 383 Boylston Street. Boston 


Daylight Development After Fixing 


Convincep of the practical value of this order of 
processes, M. Victor Cremier, a well-known photo- 
graphic worker, has written a book on the subject for 
amateurs, entitled “‘Le Développement en Pleine 
Lumiére, Apres Fixage.”’ 

M. Cremier advises the use of a rather slow plate 
exposed four times as long as would ordinarily be the 
case. Fixation is begun in the darkroom in a two-per- 
cent solution of hypo. After five minutes or so the dish 
is brought out into full daylight and, when the plate is 
thoroughly clear, or a little later, it is washed thoroughly. 
While the duration of ordinary fixation should be about 
double the time required to produce an appearance of 
clearness, a somewhat less-thorough fixation yields better 
gradations by this method. 


The developer consists of two stock solutions : 


A. Silver nitrate ................. 62 grains +4 grams 
Water (distilled)............. 714 drams 25 ¢.¢. 

Add to this gradually, stirring meantime : 
Ammonium sulphocyanide..370 grains 24 grams 
Sodium sulphite,anhydrous..185 grains 12 grams 
Potassium bromide, ten per- 

cent solution .................. 8 minims !%c.¢. 


When dissolved, filter and preserve in a yellow bottle, 
as it deteriorates under the action of light after a time. 


grains 
+14 ounces 
Dissolve and add 


2 grams 
120 c.c. 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous..154 grains 10 grams 


For use, mix 85 minims (5 c. ec.) of A and 414 ounces 
(120 ¢.¢.) of B. Rock the tray during development 
until sufficient density is obtained. Should there be 
any sign of turbidness of the solution, rinse the plate 
and place in a fresh bath. When the required density 
is obtained, wash and dry in the usual manner. 

A plate-lifter should be used for development, 
because the solution will stain the hands a dark brown. 


Detanning Negatives Hardened with Formalin 


As it sometimes happens that negatives that have 
been treated with a formalin hardening-bath require 
reducing or strengthening, says Photo- Woche, it becomes 
necessary to restore the solubility of the gelatine film. 
This may be done by oxidation by placing the plate in 
a ferric oxalate solution and exposing it tothe light. By 
chemical action the ferric salt becomes changed to a 
ferro-salt liberating free oxygen which unites with the 
formalin and is dissolved from the film. 


Enlarged Negatives from Autochromes 


SEVERAL American workers have made an Auto- 
chrome the intermediate positive in producing an en- 
larged negative from which to take a large monochrome 
print. An ordinary plate cannot be used because the 
granular effect of the Autochrome would be very appar- 
ent. With an orthochromatic plate and a four-or five- 
times color-screen, however, this effect will be eliminated 
and the resulting negative, if carefully made, will be as 
good as a direct negative made with a color-screen, and 
all the colors will have been recorded in the enlarge- 
ment in terms of their respective color-values. 


The Chemical Composition of the Lead Salt 
in Toning and Fixing-Solutions 


Ir is well known that the white precipitate of lead 
sulphate which results from the mixture of salts of lead 
with sodium hyposulphite redissolves in an excess of 
the hypo. If the solution is allowed to stand for some 
time, a black precipitate containing lead is deposited, 
the composition of which — as heretofore accepted — has 
been found to be incorrect. The reaction is best ex- 
pressed by the following equation : 


Pb S203 3 Na2Sv,0; = PbS + 48+ 3 Na2SO,. 


A Handy Fitting 


WE have at various times impressed upon photo- 
graphers the importance of keeping an enlarging-appa- 
ratus ready for immediate use, but have often been met 
with the objection that a special bench in the dark- 
room is necessary if a lot of time is not to be wasted in 
clearing away other articles. This difficulty may be 
overcome in a very neat way in even a small darkroom 
by having two small shelves or large brackets at the 
two ends of the room over the sink and at a height of 
about 5 feet from the floor; on one of these the lantern 
is kept and upon the other the easel or drawing-board 
for fixing the paper; between them is a removable pair 
of rails made of light scantling upon which the lantern 
or easel slides; an empty box, which turned on end 
will serve as a seat while developing, elevates the opera- 
tor to a convenient height for working, while the sink 
below is kept quite clear. Care must be taken to pre- 
vent light escaping from the lower part of the lantern, 
or fog may be caused during development. In the case 
which we are describing the arrangement was not over 
the sink, but over the filling-in bench, but the principle 
was the same — that of utilizing otherwise waste space. 
It is obviously a great convenience to be able to leave an 
enlargement ready focused while a sitter is taken, and 
to be able to resume the work without loss of time. 
Under the ordinary system the making of an enlarge- 
ment is often put off till the last moment or the work 
put out, although the necessary apparatus is ready to 
hand, but not handy. — British Journal of Photography. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


Photographers’ Association of America 


33d Annual Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, July 21 to 26, 1913 


The Kansas City Convention 


TuE thirty-third convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America was held, as announced, at 
Kansas City, Mo., July 21 to 26, 1913. The attendance 
was not so great as predicted ; for the great distances to 
be traveled in order to reach the convention city, the 
generally unsettled condition of business, and scarcity of 
ready money were, perhaps, not fully considered by a 
sanguine official board and an enthusiastic photographic 
press. But the West was well represented; even tur- 
bulent Mexico sent a number of representative crafts- 
men. The total number in attendance was over two 
thousand — including about twelve hundred photo- 
graphers— which, but for the Ohio-Michigan Conven- 
tion only ten days later, at Cedar Point, Ohio, and the 
New England Convention, September 2, 3 and 4, would 
certainly have been larger. The program was carried 
through as planned, excepting that at one of the studio- 
demonstrations E. E. Doty substituted for F. Schanz, 
whom illness prevented from attending the convention. 


AN INNOVATION 


The one great innovation, and well worth the journey 
to Kansas City, was the Working-Studio. An inspira- 
tion on the part of President Townsend, it was planned 
on a large scale, hence the Reception-Room was a small 
hall and accommodated easily a number of demonstra- 
tion-counters or tables and a crowd of visitors, the studio 
proper a miniature amphitheater with stage below, and 
the other departments correspondingly spacious and con- 
venient. The working-studio was, in fact, a regular, 
practical portrait-establishment in full operation. Every- 
body who took an active part in this illuminating object- 
lesson gave his or her best efforts, and justly earned the 
gratitude of every member of the Association. Here 
they are, once more— Katherine Jamieson, Blanche 
Reineke, Belle Johnson, Emma Gerhard, Maybelle Good- 
lander, Clara Louise Hagins, E. E. Doty, Elias Golden- 
sky, C. R. Reeves, Geo. G. Holloway, Frank W. Medlar, 
Helmar Lerski, H. P. Dexheimer, J. R. Zweifel, Eduard 
Blum, Charles Wallinger, W. S. Lively, C. L. Venard, 
Donald Baker and R. L. Hunter. 


THE PRINT-EXHIBITS 


Competent judges who had carefully examined the 
various print-exhibits made by manufacturers pro- 
nounced them of surpassing artistic merit and judicious 
in variety of subjects. It was a positive joy to study 
the beautiful collection of pictures — positives on paper 


and on glass—assembled by the Hammer Dry-Plate 
Co., the Eastman paper divisions, the Seed Dry-Plate 
Co., the Central Dry-Plate Co. and the Ansco Company. 
The official picture-exhibit was interesting, but for 
artistic excellence and distinction below the high stand- 
ard of the Association. For this reason, perhaps, the 
series selected for publication in the Association Record 
did not attract much attention. They were chosen from 
the following studios — B. J. Falk, Gerhard Sisters, 
A. F. Bradley, Belle Johnson, Bessie L. Meiser, Ethel C. 
Standiford, Ryland W. Phillips, Brock Koonce, S. H. 
Lifshey, Helmar Lerski, Sarah F. T. Price, The Camp 
Art Company and Bell’s Studio. 

A review of the artistic merits of the Association 
print-exhibit, from the pen of David J. Cook, will 
appear in October PHoto-ERa. 


THE ASSOCIATION RECORD 


The Association Record, to be published in book-form 
toward the end of August and to contain a full report of 
the proceedings of the Convention and half-tone repro- 
ductions of the pictures selected by the jury — G. Han- 
mer Croughton, Joseph Knaffl and J. E. Voiland. A 
copy will be sent free to every member of the Associa- 
tion whose dues for 1913 have been paid. There will 
probably be a few extra copies which may be available 
to former members, at a price covering actual cost of 
printing and postage, if they will address Treasurer 
Dozer, Bucyrus, Ohio. The photographic press will, 
therefore, confine itself to publishing only a condensed 
report of the Convention’s official activities. 


THE WOMEN'S FEDERATION 


The women members of the Association carried out 
the work they had mapped out, and more, too. Their 
splendid efforts were the subject of complimentary 
remarks on every possible occasion. They elected 
officers, for 1913-14, as follows: president, Pearl Grace 
Loehr, New York City; 1st vice-president, Clara Louise 
Hagins, Chicago; 2d vice-president, Maybelle Good- 
lander, Muncie, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, Sarah F. T. 
Price, Mt. Airy, Pa. 


THE CONGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


This body accomplished much important and benefi- 
cent work under the highly efficient leadership of its 
president, Manly W. Tyree. By vote of the Associa- 
tion, the Constitution was amended so that the Congress 
will h forth the responsibility for all the 
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Pp. A. OF A. MEMBERS PHOTOGRAPHED IN FRONT OF 


legislative work and the internal affairs of the Associa- 
tion whose only official acts will be the selection of 
officers and the next place of meeting. 


PERMANENT SECRETARY 


Another important innovation in the history of the 
P. A. of A. was the substitution for the regular secre- 
tary of a permanent and paid secretary, to be chosen by 
President Charles F. Townsend, Past-president Benj. 
Larrimer and Past-president George W. Harris. The 
salary is $2000 the year, and all incidental exp — 
stenographer, traveling, circulating print-exhibitions, ete. 


THE NEW EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The officers for 1913-14 were elected as follows: 
president, Manly W. Tyree, Raleigh, N. C.; first vice- 
president, W. H. Towles, Washington, D. C.; second 
vice-president, Homer T. Harden, Wichita, Kansas; 
treasurer, L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, Ohio. The secretary, 
permanent and paid, to be chosen by a specially-appointed 
board. It was somewhat unusual, as well as significant, 
that W. H. Towles was opposed by C. Harvey Galbraith, 
of Minneapolis, as candidate for first vice-president. 
Three times the vote went to a tie, and only the graceful 
withdrawal of Mr. Galbraith enabled the regular nominee 
to win. 


ATLANTA THE NEXT CONVENTION CITY 


An ill-advised effort was made to deprive Atlanta, Ga., 
of the privilege to have the convention for 1914 in 
accordance with a solemn pledge made at St. Paul, two 
years ago, when her friends stepped aside in favor of 
Philadelphia. Lobbying in behalf of Cedar Point, Ohio, 
was begun on the first day of the Kansas City Convention 
and kept up persistently to the end, only to see the vote 
go in favor of Atlanta. It will prove to be a wise step. 


PRESIDENT TOWNSEND 


And he, like every member of the present board, ex- 
cept the treasurer, will hold office till January, 1914. 
He faced many trying situations during the business- 
sessions, but always officiated with coolness, dignity and 
wisdom. Few presidents of the Association have merited 


the admiration for efficient and honorable service as has 
Charles F. Townsend. He was presented with a hand- 
some gold watch as a token of the love and esteem of 
the Association he had so richly won. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS 


Although the weather which just preceded the open- 
ing day of the Convention was intolerably hot, the 
temperature during the entire week was quite comfort- 
able. The ladies enjoyed an automobile ride through 
the really beautiful park-system and stately boulevards 
on Tuesday afternoon, guests of the Kansas City photo- 
graphers. Wednesday evening everybody was conveyed 
to Electric Park, an extensive amusement-resort with 
walks under cover, and enjoyed an excellent band-con- 
cert, a vaudeville entertainment, a number of side- 
shows and, above all, an electric fountain display 
enhanced by multi-colored illumination — another mark 
of attention from the local Photographers’ Association. 


THE LECTURES 


The lectures were few in number, as the practical 
side of photography was virtually covered by the studio- 
demonstrations. Gustav (“Papa”) Cramer gave an 
interesting talk on the history and development of 
photography, which subject the Cramer Dry-Plate Com- 
pany had taken pains to illustrate very fully in its 
exhibit on the floor. 

Frank J. Raymond again electrified a convention 
audience bya really wholesome talk on the ethical and 
business sides of the profession. 

J. C. Abel, editor, talked forcibly on the financial end 
of studio-management, having previously distributed 
among the audience copies of his system to save money, 
time and material. 


THE COMMERCIAL FEDERATION 


The representation of the relatively new body of 
craftsmen at Kansas City was most gratifying to Presi- 
dent Ralph W. Johnston, both in quality and numbers. 
The meetings and demonstrations were held in the audi- 
torium of the Working-Studio, and, thanks to an inter- 
esting program, the attendance was much larger than 
expected. The session of Tuesday evening attracted 
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THE CONVENTION HALL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


an audience almost as large as at a regular Association 
session, severely taxing the seating-capacity of the hall. 
The lectures and demonstrations were given by experts 
of national reputation, and much information of the 
utmost practical value to the commercial worker was 
imparted. The organization gained many new mem- 
bers, who naturally belong also to the National Associa- 
tion, so that future annual meetings will be held in 
conjunction with those of the P. A. of A. Ralph W. 
Johnston, Pittsburg, Pa., continues as president, and 
5 Ellery S. Caywood, Philadelphia, as secretary. Every 
general photographer or specialist should join at once 
and obtain timely and valuable benefit. Membership 
gives him a standing in his own community. 


The Best Convention Picture 


Wiru due acknowledgment of the ability and wisdom 
of the Judges who selected the pictures from among the 
pictorial displays in Convention Hall to be published 
in the Association Record, we venture the opinion that 
the prints thus honored were actually not the best ten 
pictures in the entire Convention. 

Proceeding on this theory the Editor of PHoro-Era, 
who attended the Convention from 9 a.m., July 21, till 
5.30, July 24, with the intelligent and whole-souled 
codperation of two prominent art-experts — names dis- 
creetly withheld — went the rounds of all the picture- 
exhibits very carefully with the intention to select the 
pictorial masterpiece of the Convention. Thus the 
Pxoto-Era jury indicated what it considered the best 
three pictures within the limits of the building, and 
from these the best one was finally chosen. Of course. 
originality in conception, artistic treatment and technical 
beauty were the chief points considered. 

The successful picture isa genre-study by the Gerhard 
Sisters, of St. Louis. It represents a young girl, in 
profile, holding up a small vase containing white flowers. 
The whole picture breathes an air of refinement and 
sweet fragrance. The fair young model seems the 
embodiment of modesty and innocence, and in her 
tender beauty at once enlists the beholder’s sympathetic 
interest. The original print is 11x14, multiple gum, 
three printings, and testifies to expert craftsmanship. 
If our picture be not entitled to the distinction PHoro- 
Era has accorded it, let dissenting critics state their 
reasons. 


The Industrial Exhibits 


Ir is doubtful whether any association of business or 
professional men bring together each year a greater 
array of apparatus, material or fixtures for the better- 
ment of their craft than the manufacturers and dealers 
of the Photographers’ Association of America. Cer- 
tainly they have every reason to be proud of their dis- 
play for 1913, for all that was new and of special 
interest in the photographic industry was shown. 

The Kansas City Convention Hall may be numbered 
among the largest ever placed at the disposal of the 
Association, and the main floor of this fine commo- 
dious building was taken principally by the manufac- 
turers and dealers for their unusually numerous and 
extensive exhibits. 

The displays were valuable alike to the technican, 
the commercial worker and the artist, and the knowl- 
edge gained through the many demonstrations and free 
discussion of materials and processes was a liberal 
education, fitting one to be a better artist and a more 
successful business man. 

Entering the building by the main entrance, the first 
exhibit to attract attention was that of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. This occupied both curves of the 
oval —right and left. Further along, to the right, a 
very desirable block of booths was occupied by the 
Ansco Company. These two companies were the larg- 
est exhibitors at the convention, and were a show in 
themselves. Other large exhibits occupying more than 
one booth were those of the Cramer Dry-Plate Com- 
pany; Hammer Dry-Plate Company and Central Dry- 
Plate Company; Rough and Caldwell Company ; Seavey 
Company ; Newcomb Macklin Company; Eduard Blum ; 
A. M. Collins Mfg. Company; James H. Smith and 
Sons Company; Taprell, Loomis and Company; C. B 
Robinson and Sons; Folmer and Schwing Division of 
the Eastman Kodak Company; Seed Dry-Plate Division 
of the Eastman Kodak Company; and The Haloid 
Company. 

The Eastman Kodak Company’s magnificent exhibit 
was in charge of Harry M. Fell, head of department of 
conventions and schools. The other executives were the 
Messrs. F. S. Noble, director and assistant treasurer ; 
L. B. Jones, head of advertising-department; C. F. 
Ames, sales manager; A. H. Paul, assistant sales man- 
ager; Joe DiNunzio, platinum paper division; H. C. 
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Reiner; H. F. Hoefle; F. O. Strouger; C. L. Swingley ; 
S. B. Hord, and C. H. Ruffner. From Kodak Park 
were the Messrs. H. H. Tozier; C. W. Burley; W. G. 
Stuber; C. Hutchinson; J. H. C. Evanoff; Dr. Mees 
and Mr. Meckfessel. The demonstrators from the 
paper division were the Messrs.S. A. Anderson, E. J. 
Arthur, R. W. Barbeau, C. L. Brown, J. Erickson, 
R. J. Fallert, C. A. Hansbrough, C. L. Holtsnider, G. N. 
McKay, E. C. Millard, R. V. Miller, H. E. Niles, F. E. 
Penney, W. H. Sheets, E. F. Washburn and C. S. Wells. 
This exhibit of the printing-processes of the Eastman 
Kodak Company was very striking in many ways — by 
the neat and orderly arrangement of each paper in 
separate panels; the Japanese exhibit, by the best work- 
ers of Japan; the new, clear, blood-red tones on Artura; 
characteristic prints on Zelta Albumen Matt paper; and 
their educational exhibit of pictures for advertising-pur- 
poses, showing what are considered valuable aids to adver- 
tisers through the creations of the photographer. There 
are great possibilities in this field, and the examples shown 
will, no doubt, encourage many who saw them to take 
up this branch of photography. The booklet “ The 
Human Appeal,” setting forth in detail the require- 
ments of the advertiser along photographic lines, was 
greatly appreciated. The souvenir given out by this 
company was a silk watch fob and charm in the form 
of a lens bearing thereon the phrase, ‘I’m the Photo- 
grapher in Your Town,” which has done so much to 
popularize photography. 

The Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y., was ably 
represented by the following gentlemen: A. C. Lamoutte, 
secretary and treasurer; W. B. Mussen, manager of the 
New York branch; C. H. Anthony, manager of the 
St. Louis branch; S. W. Whileman, superintendent of 
conventions; C. J. Gates, Jr., F. N. Leach, 
Meehan, J. A. Dick, W. A. Rockwood, C. H. Devenny, 
Stanley Osesek, A.J. Rosemeyer, H. W. Walters, J. W. 
Haines, J. C. Corbitt, E. F. Zimmerman and G. Cabley. 
Their handsome display contained work by such artists 
as E. B. Core; W. H. Towles and others, and the general 
effect was especially distinctive in character of subjects 
and clean technical work. The etching-effects on linen 
finish Cyko set a high standard for excellence in photo- 
graphic papers. The gentleman callers at the Ansco 
booth received as souvenirs a leather fob with gold 
button attached and packet of safety matches. Carna- 
tions and a gold pin were distributed to the ladies. 

Allison and Hadaway, New York City — Tom Had- 
away, representative — displayed a collection of Auto- 
chromes remarkable for beauty and accuracy in color- 
rendering made with Panchroma Flash-Powder, of 
their own manufacture, and Monpillard Color-Screen 
for Autochrome-photography. Most successful Auto- 
chromes were made on the spot, using their full equip- 
ment and flash-powder, the model was Miss Marshall of 
Kansas City, a young and attractive brunette. 

American Paper Goods Company, Kensington, Conn.— 
J. W. McDowell — occupied desk-space, and showed 
Photo-Mailing Envelopes ; Tissue Enclosures ; Negative- 
Preservers, ete. 

The Angelus Photo-Developing-Machine Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. — represented by W. R. Lane, inven- 
tor and president and Miss May Hay — demonstrated a 
new automatic developing-machine, made of aluminum, 
which will handle 36-8 x 10 negatives and develop them 
in fifteen minutes. 

H. P. Barnes, La Porte, Ind., assisted by Mr. L. L. 
Lynn, occupied desk-space and showed a full line of 
“ Auto ” Print-in Films, for print-in ground effects. 

The Barston Company, Cincinnati, Ohio — Geo. H. 
Barnum, originator and president, assisted by G. B. 
Van Horne — had on display a fine collection of prints 


on celluloid base, resembling carbons on ivory, in warm 
black and sepia tones. These attracted much attention 
on account of the permanency of the base, being as per- 
manent as a negative, and from the fact that the prints 
were handled much the same as any good developing- 
paper. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. — E. A. Taylor and I. L. Nixon, representing 
the lens and projection departments respectively — 
showed for the first time their new Home Balopticon 
for the projection of postcards. photographs, ete., pro- 
ducing clearly-defined pictures in correct position from 
left to right and printing-matter appearing in its natural 
position for reading. Also made to take both opaque 
objects and ordinary lantern-slides with instant inter- 
change. A fine display of pictures made with their 
celebrated lenses was also shown. The souvenirs were 
three prints — of President Townsend, the executive 
board of the P. A. of A., and Miss Jami ; president 
of the Women’s Federation. These were much sought 
after. 

The Blodgett Automatic Printing-Machine Company, 
Hicksville, Ohio — C. A. Blodgett — displayed a line 
of their electrical printing-machines, the same that was 
awarded the gold medal at the 1909 Ohio-Michigan 
convention as the most useful appliance to photography. 

Eduard Blum, proprietor of the “ Photo Art Shop,” 
Chicago and Berlin, assisted by Edward Blum, Jr., were 
kept busy pointing out the many good points in their 
line of oil, watercolor and crayon portraits, both enlarge- 
ments and in miniature. They also showed carbon 
(double transfer) on ivory, and gum prints which they 
are prepared to make for the trade. 

Bridges Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
Alfred A. Twitt and G. H. Harkrader. The high-grade 
mounts in sepia and buff, and the “sticum paste” made 
by this company, attracted a great deal of notice. Sou- 
venir-Appointment pad for noting studio-appointment. 

Z. T. Briggs Photo-Supply Company, Kansas City, 


Mo., maintained a room for rest and writing. The 
Messrs. Z. T. Briggs, W. T. Williams, J. T. Hays, 


M. C. Ballew, C. A. Canright and Roy Forney wel- 
comed their many friends, and presented an aluminum 
drinking-cup in a black leather case as a souvenir — a 
most acceptable gift. 

Burke and James, Inc., Chicago, IIl., were repre- 
sented by Henry Burke, Joseph Dorman, R. L. Hunter 
and G. W. Mackness, the latter in charge of the 
exhibits. The new things shown by this enterprising 
firm were the style “‘C”’ printer for developing-paper, 
which is compact, reasonable in price and quick in ac- 
tion. Another of the new things which attracted a 
good deal of attention from the ease and simplicity of 
operation was their Vacuum Print-Dryer. This dryer 
leaves the prints absolutely flat and they remain so 
until wet. The apparatus was in constant operation 
throughout the convention and was used to dry the 
prints for the working studio. It was demonstrated by 
the inventor, Mr. R. L. Hunter. 

California Card Manufacturing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., showed a general line of card mounts. 
G. W. Parker and M. M. Frey. 

The Cameragraph Company, Omaha, Nebr. — E. B. 
Fish and G. G. Everhard. Automatic machine for pho- 
tographing books, records, charts, ete. The copy is set 
up and illuminated by two strong Cooper-Hewitt Elec- 
tric lamps, and, in the case of a book, the two pages are 
photographed at one and the same time, by means of 
large prisms, which transpose and project the images 
on to a sheet of paper sensitized on both sides. The 
operation of exposing, developing and fixing is entirely 
automatic, and the prints are ready for inspection in 
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about 30 seconds. This apparatus is particularly val- 
uable for county recorders, insurance companies and in 
many departments of the government. 

Central Dry-Plate Company, St. Louis, Mo., showed 
a fine set of negatives taken by Goldensky, Gerhard 
Sisters, Gudenstein, Browning, Nelson and Delporte. 
Prints from these negatives were also shown, and were 
proof positive that ‘“‘Centrals make good because they 
are made good.” E. F. Long, vice-president, and Floyd 
M. Whipple had charge of the exhibits, and were ably 
assisted by Chas. Earle, Wilkie Coss and Will A. Griese- 
dieck. A crowd was to be found at all hours at the 
*Central” booth, filling up on good, cool aqua pura and 
Central pointers. Besides the many brands of this pop- 
ular plate, this company is also putting out a line of 
pure chemicals—Central Anhydrous Sulphite and Mono- 
hydrated Carbonate of Soda in sealed glass jars. A set 
of spotting-colors was given as a souvenir. 

E. S. Caywood, Philadelphia, Pa., had desk-room, and 
showed a cartridge flash-lamp which is automatic in 
operation. Burke and James have become Western dis- 
tributors. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
represented by H. A. Stone, sales manager ; James Hood ; 
M. Schofield and F. W. Godfrey. They made a special 
showing of large folders and mounts particularly suited 
to groups and views. Refined taste and general adapta- 
bility characterized all the specialties of this long-estab- 
lished and popular firm. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Company, Hoboken, N. J.— 
William C. Hubbard. sales agent; W. A. D. Evans, 
electrical engineer. The latest thing in electric installa- 
tion was shown by this company in their “Quartz” 
Lamp, on portable stand for use in the studio. It was 
designed by Mr. Hubbard and Pirie McDonald. They 
also showed a new portable lamp for home-portraiture, 
for either alternating or direct current. By means 
of their light-transformer (red reflector) the disagree- 
able light-effect common with the regular mercury 
lamp is done away with. A four-tube outfit for enlarg- 
ing and printing was also shown. Their souvenir was a 
button. 

Cramer Dry-Plate Company, St. Louis, Mo.—G. (Papa) 
Cramer, Adolph Cramer, J. W. Beattie, Sam Bowring, 
Henry Brown, Joe Dorella, A. L. Milentz. The histori- 
cal exhibit of this company was a feature of the conven- 
tion. Pictures by photography dating from 1839 to the 
present time were shown, such as Daguerretypes, Am- 
brotypes, Ferrotypes and prints on plain salted paper 
and on Albumen. “ Papa” Cramer showed some of his 
first portrait-work on dryplates of his own making, also 
a group of the old Photographers’ Association which 
met in Boston in the year 1869; also one of the Cleve- 
land convention, in 1870. Negatives showing the excel- 
lence of Cramer plates of present manufacture were 
displayed, together with prints from same, by such 
master-workers as Steffens, Strauss, Hoyt, Sykes, ete. 
The diamond medal picture by Frank Scott Clark — 
The “Greek Dance” — which was exhibited at the 
recent Photographers’ Association of Indiana, winning 
this high honor, was among those masterpieces shown, 
and attracted a great deal of favorable notice. The 
jeweled crown, the ever-popular souvenir, was a favorite 
— particularly with the ladies. 

The Defender PhotoSSupply Company, Argo Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. The many friends of this company 


were glad again to have the pleasure to meet the genial 
president, Mr. Frank Wilot, and staff of efficient 
boosters, for the “‘ No-Trouble”’ paper and other prod- 
ucts of the Defender company. 

Carl Ernst and Company, New York City — Chas. H. 
Kirschner, H. A. Peterman, G. Hirschfeld — displayed 


a new line of folders and specialties in mountings. A 
convenient, perpetual calendar was given as a souvenir 
to their friends. 

Ernst Oeser and Company, New York and Berlin, 
was represented by E. A. Laver. A general line of 
1915 mounts was shown. 

The Fiberloid Company, New York — Dr. H. E. Koch, 
William A. Marqua,W. F. Carl, B. F. Gravely — showed 
a simple method of producing carbon effects on cellu- 
loid. The cardinal points of this printing-process, as 
given by the manufacturers, are simplicity, beauty, 
permanency. 

Folmer and Schwing Division of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, showing Eastman professional materials, was 
represented by the following gentlemen: H. F. Hoefle, 
manager sundry department; Paul Favour, sales man- 
ager Century division; J. B. Willis and H. J. Potter. 
A most complete line of professional cameras and sun- 
dries was shown, including the new F. & S. Banquet 
camera, in two sizes —7 x 17 and 12 x 20; new, home- 
portrait outfit to take 8 x 10 plates; Century magazine 
attachment to take 12 plates 5 x 7 insize; F. & S. Pro- 
fessional Printer; Wratten Safe-Light for color-sensitive 
plates; copying and enlarging-camera in 8 x 10 size; 
focusing-hood and laboratory-stand fur taking view and 
folding cameras. These are just a few of the many ex- 
cellent things made by this firm for the professional 
worker. Altogether this exhibit was one of the best and 
most complete ever shown at a national convention. 

Freeman Photo-Appliance Company, Petaluma, 
Calif. — A.J. Freeman. president ; H. E. Freeman, secre- 
tary. An entirely new electrical printing-machine for tak- 
ing any size negative up to 8 x 10. It could be set to run 
off automatically any number of prints and set for any 
length exposure to twenty seconds. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Company, New York— 
Fred Schmid, general manager; Joseph Norman, of 
Burke and James of the Chicago agency — showed their 
usual line of cameras and lenses, including the Hypar 
portrait-lens. A fine collection of photographs taken by 
some of the most prominent photographers in this coun- 
try and in Europe was on display, and showed what is 
being done by users of the Goerz lenses in the studio. A 
very neat vest-pocket note-book was given away as a 
souvenir. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., displayed their line of Korona hand and view 
cameras, including the new banquet-camera and “ Pixie ” 
roll-film cameras. They also showed a new portrait- 
lens, and single achromatic meniscus lens for diffused 
effects in artistic portraiture. Mr. Paul W. Schanz and 
Harry M. R. Glover were kept busy explaining the 
merits of their line. 

The Haloid Company, Rochester, N. Y. — J. B. Guth- 
rie and J. Romano, representatives. ‘“ The Aristocrat 
of Developing-Papers” — Haloid Special—was the 
center of attraction in this booth. Both sepia and 
black and white tones were shown, and presented a very 
pleasing appearance. A host of new friends was made 
for this paper by the cordiality shown the visitor by the 
genial representatives. The display of prints was by 
artists of national reputation, and spoke well for this 
product. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Company,St. Louis, Mo. Richard 
Salzgeber. secretary; Clifford Recklin, C. O. Towles, 
Geo. M. Eppert, N. A. Corning, Al. Dunlap and C. W. 
Taylor were in attendance, greeting the many friends of 
the Hammer plate. Their very handsome booth was of 
special interest to the artistic worker in view of the 
many excellent examples of art-photographs. Work 
was displayed from many sections of the country show- 
ing that Hammer plates will produce results regardless 
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of local conditions. Special mention must be made of 
the colored opals shown in this exhibit. These were 
much admired, and will be used no doubt extensively by 
the advanced workers in pictorial photography. The 
little Hammer stick-pin, entitling the wearer to knock 
everything but Hammer plates, was the souvenir. 

Helios Chemical Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
represented by Mr. N. Dowling, occupying desk-space 
in the center aisle. Mr. Dowling demonstrated the 
Helios Electric Flash-Lamp, a portable lamp fitted with 
dry-batteries and provided with a safety-device for test- 
ing connections before firing the powder. Ignition is by 
means of a fuse which answers for ten to twelve expo- 
sures. For firing large charges of powder an electrical 
squib is provided. 

Herbert and Huesgen Company, New York City, was 
represented by Mr. Charles H. Huesgen. ‘* Hydro” 
plates was the principal attraction, although great 
interest was shown in Dr. C. Schleussner’s special 
Réntgen (X Ray) plates and the Paget color-plate. 
an interesting collection of transparencies on the latter 
plate was shown which rivaled in effect the colors of 
nature. Among the many other specialties handled 
by this house are the Heyde Actino-Photometer ; Stein- 
heil lenses; Tourist Multiple Camera and Projection- 
Lantern; Snapflash attachment for instantaneous flash- 
light photography, and full line of printing-out and 
gaslight papers of the celebrated Paget manufacture. 

International Photo-Sales Corporation, New York — 
Harold M. Bennett, secretary — showed a complete line 
of Ica cameras. The cameras are built like a watch, 
and just as accurate. These represent the height of 
excellence in miniature camera-construction, and while 
the price is necessarily a little high, the worth is in the 
goods, and the possessor of an Ica camera may be sure 
that his instrument will be just as serviceable years 
hence as now. This corporation represents some of the 
largest photographic manufacturers in Europe. 

Kansas City Photo-Supply Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., — O. B. Reeder, president; W. G. Volbrath, sales 
manager; A. W. Reinhard, H. Gaskon, W. W. Fiske, 
Miss Teeney. This was one of the busiest booths 
at the convention, and the staff never tired of showing 
its many specialties to inquiring friends. Among the 
things of particular interest was the Halldorsen Home- 
Portrait Flashlamp, also chemicals and lenses of well- 
known makes. This company certainly was generous 
with souvenirs — a powder-puff vanity box for the ladies 
and aluminum rule, and envelope-opener and retouching- 
pencils for the men. 

Kansas City Print-Finishing Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. —C. W. Underwood, president. Enlargements in 
black and white, sepia and watercolor were shown by 
this firm. They also make a specialty of working up 
plain, vignetted photographs furnished by the photo- 
grapher. 

M. B. McClesky Photo-Supply Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. — M. B. McClesky, president. The exhibits were a 
nice collection of prints on Cyko paper ; Ingento enlarger ; 
Ansco printing-machine (latest model) and New York 
Camera-Stand. Mr. McClesky took a great deal of 
pleasure showing these well-known articles and reported 
a goodly number of sales. 

Mullett Bros. Photo-Supply Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., maintained a reception-booth, and a cordial invita- 
tion was extended all visiting photographers to rest and 
refresh themselves. A very useful little souvenir (tape- 
measure) was handed out. 

Newcomb-Macklin Company, Chicago, Il]. — H. J. 
Andresen —had an elaborate display of made-up art- 
frames for photographs on display. Their line was 
complete. 


Michigan Photo-Shutter Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
Mrs. L. M. Henshaw, manager. Packard Ideal Shutters 
were shown by this company, and a paper drinking-cup 
given as a souvenir. 

New Polychromide Company of America, New York. 
The three-color process of photography and of photo- 
engraving, introduced by M. Aron of Hamburg, was 
shown for the first time by this company, and merited 
great praise. These examples of colored positive prints 
are the best shown to date in this country. Mr. Tom 
Hadaway was in charge of the display. 

Quaker City Card Company, Philadelphia, Pa., had 
desk-space, and showed a line of card-mounts. 

C. B. Robinson and Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich., showed 
a complete line of leather-upholstered studio-furniture 
and accessories. Their adjustable piano-bench was one 
of the best things shown in the line of a posing-device. 
Mr. C. B. Robinson was in charge of the exhibit, which 
was among the largest in the hall. 

Rough and Caldwell Company, New York — T. G. 
Caldwell — had a large display of art tapestry back- 
grounds. Their line of accessories was quite complete, 
and special mention should be made of their French 
window-combination, representing a complete corner of 
a living-room, including window. 

The Seavey Company, Chicago, Ill.— Thos. Howe, 
secretary and treasurer; James Carl; Ross L. Fitch, 
artist. The new “ Arrastry” (tapestry) effects shown 
by this company was worthy of special mention. These 
backgrounds not only add art-quality to the picture, 
but are an added attraction to the studio as well. 

Seneca Camera Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. —J. V. Footman — showed the usual strong line 
of Seneca hand- and view-cameras and sundries, includ- 
ing their new focal-plane shutter and amateur printing- 
frame. Their new catalog is one of the best and most 
complete yet issued by this company, and Mr. Footman 
had many calls for them. 

The Shoberg Company, Inc., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Mr. D. C. Shoberg had charge of this exhibit, and 
showed a very attractive lot of prints made with his 
popular machine. The work shown compared very 
favorably with the best work made in the studio. The 
“ Portable Skylight,” as now made, has many practical 
improvements. Mr.Shoberg hasalso brought out a new 
adjustable home-portrait reflector. 

James H. Smith and Sons Company, Chicago, Ill. — 
James H. Smith, J. A. Smith. This company showed 
a line of chemicals and flashlight apparatus. Pictures 
made by aid of their machine was shown by Sykes of 
Chicago. Their specialties consist of a new improved 
Victor flash-cabinet; portable, smokeless flash-bag ; 
background-stand and carrier. 

Seed Dry-Plate division of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.— A. W. Allen, W. F. Baker, 
A. B. Cornish, Z. F. Emminger, W. Glick, N. P. Richard- 
son, E. H. Shelley, W. C. Stewart, F. W. Swan, A. R. 
Thompson, E. J. Tierney, L. V. Tournier, H. B. Wills, 
E. J. Winiker. One of the best educational features of 
the convention was the fine large display of negatives 
and positives shown by this company on the Seed plate 
and on the new Eastman Portrait-Film. The quality of 
the Seed plate was of the usual high standard. The 
new film will surely be a great boon to those engaged 
in home-photography and for those workers who are 
called upon to photograph objects exhibiting violent 
contrasts of blacks and whites, and photographing 
directly against the source of the light. This depart- 
ment also showed a new view-holder for taking these 
films, and film sheaths for the studio-camera. What 
will appeal strongly to the professional is the fact that 
these films require no special manipulation, but such 
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handling as given to developing-paper prints. Much 
interest was also shown in the Wratten Panchromatic 
plates and filters for commercial photography. 

Thomas Southworth of Union City, Tenn., demon- 
strated his home-portrait flash-machine, which may be 
used as an open light or enclosed to retain the smoke. 
An electric spark-coil is used for igniting the powder. 
A reflector and background-carrier were also shown. 

Sprague-Hathaway Company was represented by 
Charles E. Wallace and T. B. Elwell. Enlargements 
were shown in sepia and watercolor and two fine portraits 
in oil—one of W.S. (Daddy) Lively and one of Miss 
Jamieson, president of the Women’s Federation. These 
portraits attracted a great deal of favorable comment, 
and clearly demonstrated the superior quality of Sprague 
and Hathaway portraits. 

St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. The following gentlemen were present and took 
eare of their customers in their usual prompt way: 
Louis Eisleben, president; W. R. Cammack, director, 
and Mr. Fox. A special large line of bargain (second- 
hand) lenses was offered for sale. This company has 
one of the largest stocks of slightly-used lenses com- 
prising all standard makes to be found in the country. 
They also showed the Nichols flash-machine and new 
flash-bag. 

Taprell, Loomis and Company, Chicago, Ill. — W. A. 
Taprell, president and treasurer; W. L. Harris, secre- 
tary; J. A. Cameron, vice-president; Fred Seyler; 
H. U. Strong; John C. Schulz. A complete line of 
general photographic mountings wasshown. No souvenir 
was given, but special concession was made their cus- 
tomers on sample-sets of fall-style mounts. 

Wm. F. Uhiman, St. Joseph, Mo., general photo- 
graphic supplies. Mr. Uhlman gave his personal atten- 
tion and saw to it that every one in attendance at the 
convention kept cool. He distributed as souvenirs a 
very tasteful Japanese silk fan. This booth contained 
many large pictures of the interior of his store. 

Victor Animatograph Company, Inc., Davenport, 
Ia. Sam G. Rose, sales manager. The new projec- 
tor — the “ Victor’ Animatograph—was shown in two 
sizes—one to take the regular lantern-slide and the 
other taking a slide of 214 x 24 inches. This new slide 
is now being made by the leading dryplate manufactur- 
ers, and is a very convenient size to make direct posi- 
tives from vest-pocket Kodak negatives. A colored 
slide in the new size was given as a souvenir, and, 
through the generosity of Mr. Rose, several thousand 
sample slides served this useful purpose. 

The Vinnemeier Rapid Daylight and Electric Printer 
was demonstrated by G. Vinnemeier, patentee and man- 
ufacturer, of Claremore, Okla. The particular features 
of this printer are simplicity and ease in operation. An 
improved printing-frame was also shown, made to 
accommodate two glasses. It is instant in operation 
and readily adjustable. 

Walcutt Brothers Company, New York, represented 
by Arthur Hauschner, showed a line of photographic 
mountings. Their plan of selling direct from the manu- 
facturer, at dealer’s prices, to the photographer ordering 
in quantities, is very attractive. 

Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., showed 
a complete and very attractive line of their celebrated 
lenses and shutters. The new Vitax is now finished in 
black enamel and is considerably reduced in size. This 
will undoubtedly further popularize it. A guessing- 
contest was held at this booth, the winners being 
offered their choice of a Vitax or Series II Velostigmat 
for the nearest guess and a Verito for the second near- 
est. The exact number was guessed by two persons, 
who drew for first choice —a very valuable souvenir 


indeed. Messrs. H. O. Bodine and J. G. Magin, repre- 
senting the sales and promotion of trade departments, 
were in attendance and fully demonstrated their ability 
along these lines, as well as proving themselves perfect 
gentlemen. 

Watson Manufacturing Company, Middletown, Conn., 
mfrs. of the Watson Electric Print-Dryer. This con- 
sists of a drum wound with cotton cloth between 
which is placed the prints. Four 16-candle power 
electric bulbs furnish the heat necessary to dry the 
prints, which is accomplished in one hour. Mr. Ed. Wat- 
son was in charge. Willis and Clements, Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Platinum Paper — was represented by Mr. W. J. 
Markley, who had desk-space, with portfolios and 
albums of sample prints. 

Wolff and Dolan, San Francisco, Calif., was repre- 
sented by Mr. Wolff, who had desk-room and showed 
Probus Paint for coating trays, etc., making them acid, 
alkali and water-proof. Probus Print-Luster was also 
shown for the first time. This preparation is applied to 
the surface of developing-prints and greatly adds to 
their brilliancy, particularly in the shadows. 

The Photographic Press was out in force looking after 
the publicity-end of the profession, serving both the 
manufacturer and subscriber. These interests are well 
taken care of in the following magazines: PHoro- 
Era (The American Journal of Photography); Wilson’s 
Photographic Magazine; The Photographic Times; 
Photographic News; Abel’s Weekly; Bulletin of Photo- 
graphy and The Camera. Most of the editors and staff 
were in attendance, together with a corps of young 
ladies who looked after subscriptions. Sample copies 
of the various magazines were distributed freely, and 
much good undoubtedly will be done the advertiser, the 
reader and the association, through the untiring and un- 
selfish efforts of these publishers. 

Two pieces of apparatus worthy of special mention, 
that were not shown upon the floor, but in the working- 
studio and made use of by the artists, was an electrical 
installation designed and manufactured by the Photo- 
light Company of Philadelphia, Pa., and demonstrated 
at the Goldensky studio. The other installation burns 
gas and is manufactured by the Welsbach Company of 
Gloucester, N. J. 

From the opening of the convention to its close, the 
manufacturers and dealers put forth every effort to 
make this, the thirty-third annual convention, a success, 
and as no state conventions were held this year west of 
the Mississippi River, this brought out an unusually full 
and complete line of apparatus and material. The ex- 
hibits were displayed in booths of uniform design, which 
were very artistic and beautifully decorated, the whole 
presenting a scene eclipsing all previous attempts. 

The association, the manufacturers and the dealers 
are to be congratulated, and the thanks of all gratefully 
extended to those who so generously contributed, either 
financially or otherwise, to the success of the Kansas 
City Convention; and special thanks are due the Kan- 
sas City Photographers’ Association for its excellent 
entertainment at Electric Park, certainly a most beau- 
tiful spot, inspiring pleasant memories of the 1913 
convention. 


A Prosperous Photographer 


THE train bearing the Editor to the Kansas City Con- 
vention halted for two minutes at Battle Creek, Mich. 
A good chance for a brief, brisk walk in front of the 
station! A fellow-passenger stopped a colored police- 
man with the query, ‘A photographer named E. E. 
Doty doing business here?” The functionary paused 
for a moment, then replied, ‘‘ No sich gentlemen here, 
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sir — been dead these two years.’’ ‘ All aboard!” 
shouted the conductor, and everybody obeyed. Board- 
ing the car ahead of the Editor was a medium-sized 
man wearing a gray suit and a crumpled straw-hat. 
Depositing his suit-case in a vacant seat, he turned 
around and said, ‘‘ Was it you who inquired for E. E. 
Doty?” A nod was the answer. “ Well, sir, I happen 
to know Doty. He’s not dead, but very much alive and 
prosperous.” ‘ Prosperous, did you say ?”’ ventured to 
ask the Editor. ‘‘ Yes, indeed; he’s a pretty fair pho- 
tographer, and has got the cream of the business in 
Battle Creek. Why, one big corporation alone pays 
him five thousand dollars a year for photographic work. 
Then he clears about as much from the wealthy patrons 
of the Sanatorium right near him. He should be mak- 
ing about fifteen thousand a year.” ‘ Excuse me, sir,” 
quoth the Editor, ‘“aren’t you stretching it a little? 
The average high-class photographer does not clear 
more than five thousand a year. If you were not a 
gentleman — which you are —I should be inclined to 
accuse you of ” —“ Talking through my hat!” interposed 
the new arrival. ‘Perhaps; why are you so positive 
in your statements?” boldly came the query. “ Be- 
cause,” replied the new passenger, “ J am E. E. Doty.” 


The Indiana Convention 


Tuis interesting annual event, held at the Daguerre 
Memorial Institute, Winona Lake, Ind., July 8 to 11, 
was well attended and popular as usual. Chief interest 
always centers in the award of the diamond medal be- 
cause this particular contest is open to the world and 
prints are entered by many noted photographers, Indi- 
ana artists being excluded. This year the award was 
made to Frank Scott Clark, of Detroit, Mich., for a pic- 
ture entitled “The Greek Temple Dance.” 

The prizes awarded to Indiana photographers were 
as follows: gold medal, W. Neal Walden, Evansville ; 
silver medal, O. L. Harrington, Logansport; bronze 
medal, C. R. Reeves, Anderson; loving-cup for the best 
enlargement, H. E. Koch, Laporte; Wollensak cup, 
R. M. Williams, Evansville. 

The following offices were elected: R. M. Williams, 
Evansville, president; R. E. Smith, Attica, Ind., first 
vice-president; C. A. Hockett, Fairmount, Ind., second 
vice-president; Otto Sellers, Muncie, Ind., secretary ; 
C. A. Shubert, Princeton, Ind., treasurer ; Edward Perry, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., trustee. About three hundred per- 
sons attended the convention. 


A Progressive Camera Club 


Tue Camera Club of Cincinnati is making progress. 

Unfortunately for the ladies of the city, this club was 
organized in connection with the Y. M. ©. A. and could 
scarcely with consistency admit ladies to its membership. 

The writer, however, by special invitation, paid a visit 
to the club last evening and was delighted at the com- 
pleteness of the arrangements. Every convenience 
has been supplied, the rooms in the Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing having been built for this purpose. 

We were shown the spectroscope, enlarging-appara- 
tus, printing-closets, darkroom and wash-room, well 
equipped with all necessary apparatus. 

The particular work on hand for that evening was the 
making of lantern-slides, in which the members were 
instructed (as in other branches) by Mr. Shearer of the 
Chemistry Department of Cincinnati University. 

The splendid work of some of the members, and 
the courtesy and kindness of all, and their efforts to 
give visitors a pleasant evening, ‘will be ~~ remem- 
bered with grateful appreciation. — A. F. F. 


To the Photographers of 
New England 


Ir is with keen pleasure, after 
an interval of two years, that 
the executive board can again ex- 
press to the Photographers of 
New England its appreciation of 
the interest that is being taken 
in the coming Convention at the Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1915. 

All are rallying to the support of the work —a sure 
indication of union and strength. 

Remember your obligation to your brother photo- 
grapher, and attend the Convention at Boston. 
that it is your duty to help increase the 
membership of this association. 

that you are not exempt from doing this 
duty. Talk Convention. Do it now. 


that all photographers are on equal terms; 

all have equal rights, and equal duties to 

perform. Perform yours. Talk the Boston 

Convention. 

that the business of the Convention is your 

business. Help transact it by attending the 

meetings. 

that if the photographic business flourishes 

you are benefited, and if you attend the 

Convention, taking in the instruction as dis- 

seminated, observing and studying the good 

work shown, and with an interchange of 
ideas, you will be benefited. 

GET BUSY while the SUN shines, make hay for the 
Convention NOW. 

Remember that every photographic association must 
keep on increasing its membership. 

Remember that we all grow old, and one by one drop 
out. 

Remember that it is time for you to get busy, and 
make it a point to get all your photographic 
friends to meet you at the Boston Convention. 

Remember that your chance to win the solid gold 

medal for the best § x 10 print or the 

Wollensak loving-cup shown below, for the 

best three prints made with Wollensak 

lenses, is as good as that of any one else. 

Do not fail to compete. 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Remember 


Wollensak Cup, P. A. of N. E. 


The Secret of Success 
Ir the professional photographer will try to make 
every customer his friend and to gain the respect of the 
press and the public, he will lay the foundation of a 
successful business. 
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To catch the rapids- 


you must have a rapid lens—a lens so quick that no sparkling 
detail may be lost, and with illuminating power sufficient to give 
a complete, well-lighted image in the necessarily short fraction of 
time. Such a lens is the 


Bausch lomb Zeiss 
TESSAR [ENS 


This lens guarantees mastery of those difficult situations that 
come up in photography—situations when rapid motion or meagre 
lighting leave ordinary lenses out of the question. 


The Ic Tessar overcomes these conditions because it has almost 
four times the speed of ordinary lenses, and the number of other feats 
it can perform, in the studio or in the open, have given it the fame of 
the most universal lens of the unsymmetrical type. 


The IIB Tessar has the same remarkable accuracy as the Ic. As 
this Tessar must be adaptable to compactly built cameras, it is neces- 
sarily less in speed than the Ic. Althongh twice as fast as the ordinary 
lens, it will, however, do wonderfully satisfactory work in connection 
with the Compound shutter on subjects demanding moderate speed. 
Excellent also for enlarging and lantern slides. 


Write for our free booklet telling about these lenses. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Regular Passenger Service 

between 

New York 
London 
Paris 
Rotterdam 
via 
Plymouth and 
Boulogne sur Mer 
Triple-Screw Turbine S. Statendam,’’ 35,000 Tons Register 
Now in course of construction 
Maintained by the Magnificent Twin-Screw Steamships 
Rotterdam New Amsterdam Noordam Ryndam Potsdam 

Accommodations, Cuisine and Service on these Superb Ocean Liners are of a character to meet the requirements of the 

most exacting traveller. The are equipped with all modern appliances for safety and comfort. 

For information in regard to sailings, rates, etc., apply to 
Holland=- America Line 
21-24 State Street - ~ - - NEW YORK CITY 
or Agents 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthiness of every advertise- 
ment which appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only such 
advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. 
We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, and publish 
none which has not been proved desirable by the most searching 
investigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our subscribers 
protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will 
do our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in 
answering the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in 
writing as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, 
however, must be made to us within the month for which the issue 
containing the advertisement was dated. 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher. 


Psoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


An officer of the Berlin municipality recently com- 
mitted a fraud and became a fugitive. Whenever 
things like that happen, irr tive of whether the 
offender is an official or not, the police departments of 
practically all cities are asked to watch for the fugitive 
and if found to arrest him. The greater the crime is or 
the larger the sum which a man has stolen, the more 
thorough a search is made, and often rewards are an- 
nounced. In the latter case the announcements are 
made public and are distributed at most railway sta- 
tions, post-offices and similar public places. Always a 
description of the criminal is given and wherever pos- 
sible his portrait is reproduced. This is obtained 
from the file of pictures kept at the Central Police 
Office at Berlin and which is called the “ Criminal’s 
Album,” 

In the case cited above no such picture was available, 
as the person had not committed any wrong deed up to 
that time. The Berlin municipality therefore resolved 
to oblige every official in the city’s service to submit his 
photograph, which must not be older than one year, 
and if no such picture can be produced, a new one is to 
be made at the city’s expense. This order has greatly 
annoyed the thousands of city officials, and through 
meetings and petitions they were successful enough to 
prevent the enforcement of this measure. Statistics 
show that not one officer among a thousand has ever 
committed even a small dishonesty, that a case like the 
above was extraordinary and rare, and that it was not 
sufficient reason for the above extreme measure to trace 
a fugitive. It is somewhat painful for me to assert that 
this measure would work better in Russia and the 
United States, where the dishonest officer is a common 
figure. Even if we leave out the New York police, 
which frequently stirs up public opinion, it cannot be 
denied that dishonest police officers, municipal officials 
and perhaps judges are found in nearly every American 
town. It is not unlikely that these endless cases of 
bribery and corruption would be reduced if every officer 
and the like were asked to deposit his portrait, which 
is then to be published and distributed everywhere 
when such a man has committed a crime and keeps 
himself concealed. 

Another somewhat novel application of photography 
is made by a fire insurance company here. At the 
head office a photographic outfit is kept in full opera- 
tion for copying-purposes. The camera is fitted up to 
replace the clerks who formerly copied laboriously by 
hand the applications for fire insurance. Now the latter 
are simply photographed direct upon bromide paper 
which is carried in a roll-holder capable of taking a 
band about 100 feet long and 10 inches wide. The 
application to be reproduced lies flat upon a table, and 
is lighted by two arc-lamps. Immediately above the 
document is the lens of the camera, which is fitted with 
a prism, so as to allow the apparatus itself to be hori- 
zontal, and also to reverse the image right for left, since 
it is the negative picture on the bromide paper which is 
itself employed. About six seconds are required for the 
exposure, and two men are able to copy one hundred 
applications a day. This method is certainly superior 
to the old one of copying by hand, as not only much 
time is saved, but also there are no errors in the copy. 
It is, of course, not restricted to fire insurance concerns, 


but will work well in other similar offices. I herewith 
refer to a Berlin Letter written over a year ago in 
which I stated that in a European library extracts 
from valuable books, which cannot be lent for home use, 
are made in a similar way, viz., by making reproduc- 
tions on gaslight paper. 

While speaking of copying I may mention a method 
not much known by which we obtain what I may call a 
tapestry effect. Such a picture seems to be cut up 
into little squares which appear to be in relief. For 
obtaining such effects we must make a positive trans- 
parency from the plate, which latter may be an ordi- 
nary one or a lantern-plate, while the printing may be 
done by contact or enlargement. This transparency 
should have the same dimensions as the finished tapestry 
picture. The negative from which our new print is to be 
made is also made by contact on a lantern or ordinary 
plate. A printing-frame is placed, face downwards, on 
a table in the darkroom, and its hinged back is re- 
moved. Now we place in it the positive transparency, 
film side upwards. On the top we put a piece of fine 
wire gauze, then a pane of clear glass and finally a 
photographic plate with its film side downwards. The 
glass plate may sometimes be omitted. As this all 
makes up an extra thickness we must be careful when 
we put the back of the frame in, as the pressure of the 
springs will be great. We are now able to print a 
negative on the plate from the positive, the interposed 
wire screen producing the tapestry effect or linen struc- 
ture, as it is called here. The light from a candle will 
be sufficient, but it must not be placed opposite the 
center of the frame, but in the direction of its diagonal. 
It may be about two feet from the frame and should be 
moved about, so that the gauze throws a shadow on the 
plate. The latter is then developed as usual and a 
print will show this very artistic effect. The separation 
of the positive from the plate, and also of the gauze 
from it, causes the shadows cast by the wires to cut up 
the image into little squares, while owing to the illumi- 
nation being diagonal and not direct, the squares appear 
to be in relief, just as they are in tapestry work. A 
method being more simple, but not giving the relief 
impression, is also used here by inserting a piece of 
linen between negative and contact print in the frame, 
which softens great contrast and gives a similar effect. 
The latter is the prevailing style here for photographs 
as well as other things, such as letter-paper, envelopes, 
visiting-cards, mounts for pictures and so on. In all 
these cases, however, the little squares are obtained by 
embossing under strong pressure and photographic, 
sensitive paper is also made in this way by several 
manufacturing-concerns. 

It sometimes happens that we wish to print from a 
portion of a negative on a piece of paper too small 
to be held by the frame in the usual way. If it 
were not necessary to examine the print during the 
process, such little pieces of paper would not cause 
any difficulty. But in most cases we cannot do without 
examination and the following way will serve us well. 
We should attach to the back of the sensitive paper a 
gummed strip long enough to go well under the joint 
of the printing-frame back. This makes for the time 
being a piece large enough to be lifted for examination 
and return to its place. The adhesive paper should be 
white and dampened just enough to stick yet not 
moisten the sensitive paper. After printing, the 
gummed strip is torn off before proceeding with the 
next process. Adhesive paper can be bought at most 
stationary shops in rolls several feet long for a few 
cents. It should be kept always at hand for labeling 
bottles, negatives, sealing letters and packages and for 
many other purposes. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this ine, or any others 


our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


THE Bromo Process. In German. By Dr. Emil 
Mayer. No. 81 of Encyclopedia of Photography. 
Price, 50 cents. Halle, A. S. Germany: Wilhelm 
Knapp. 


Among the printing-processes where the worker can 
impart a strongly-marked individuality according to the 
extent of his artistic temperament, is the Bromoil method. 
As it is well known, it is “the production of prints in 
permanent oil-pigments on the photographic base pro- 
vided by a bromide print, and permits enormous personal 
control in the alterations of the gradations, and may be 
regarded as a physical development of the bleached 
image of a bromide print.”” As the making of a large 
picture in bromoil can be conducted by artificial light, 
this process appeals particularly to the evening worker, 
who will find it relatively easy to produce from small 
negatives bromide enlargements with little or no loss of 
detail. All tonal gradations may be preserved with the 
application of the ink or pigment, varied to suit the 
worker’s individual taste. The building up or creating 
of the image is fascinating work. While the modus 
operandi has been explained in previous issues of PHoTo- 
Era, the reader familiar with German will find it inter- 
esting to follow Dr. Mayer in his lucid exposition of the 
process, which he has divided into four chief divisions: 
the preparation of the original bromide print; the 
bleaching ; the application of the colored pigment and 
the after-treatment of the finished print. 


PicroriAL AMATEUR-PHOTOGRAPHY. In German. A 
Guide to Intelligence in the Exposure and Artistic 
Utilization of the Negative. By Peter Oettel. Vol. 
27 of “‘ Photographische Bibliothek.”’ [Illustrated with 
photographs by the author. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 
Berlin: Union Deutsche Verlagsgessllschaft. 


To be more explicit in this work, Herr Oettel endeav- 
ors to show the amateur how he can create real pictures 
from negatives that possess pictorial possibilities, rather 
than to direct him how to produce pictorial master- 
pieces in the original exposure. To profit by Herr 
Oettel’s instructive volume, the amateur should possess 
at least an elementary knowledge of optics and of the 
necessary chemical operations. Technical advice is 
offered consistent within the limits of the book, aided 
by examples of the crude negative and the resultant pic- 
torial print, as produced according to the author’s artis- 
tic expedients. Well-known processes and dodgers are 
drawn upon to develop from the negative whatever pic- 
torial germ it may possess. For those who have no 
conception whatever of the artistic possibilities of their 
snapshots or picture-material, this little volume will 
prove of real benefit. 


THE or THE IrauiaAN Lakes. By William 
McCrackan. Profusely illustrated from special photo- 
graphs. Price, decorative cover, $2.50 net; $2.70 
prepaid. Boston, U.S. A.: L. C. Page & Co., 1913. 


Nothing is so saddening as the fact that, in his eager- 
ness to pass from France or Switzerland to Northern 
Italy, or vice-versa, the average American tourist 
scarcely deigns to tarry amid the many seductive points 
of the garden-spot of Europe—the Italian Lakes. 


True, he gets occasional glimpses from his express train 
of “Lakes of azure, lakes of leisure,” and has been 
known to break the mad rush from Milan to Lucerne by 
a one-day stop at Bellaggio or Lugano. But let us 
ignore the perfunctory speedster, and try to interest the 
true lover of nature beautiful. 

A week—the minimum — passed in touring this 
delightful region, beginning at, let us say, Locarno, 
thence to Pallanza, the Borromean Islands, via Luino to. 
Lugano, Porlezza, Menaggio, Bellaggio, and gradually 
to Como, will linger forever in the memory as a sweet, 
iridescent dream. The author has mingled description 
of enchanting scenery with sketches of illustrious per- 
sonages identified by birth or sojourn with this interest- 
ing locality— Pliny, Luini, Volta, Rosmini, Lady 
Montagu, Napoleon, Donizetti, Manzoni, Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, Cavour, Segantini and numerous others. 

A perusal of Mr. McCrackan’s engrossing volume will 
yield convincing testimony of the powerful scenic attrac- 
tions of a region which compelled even Napoleon after 
he had crossed the Alps, in his marvelous Italian cam- 
paign, to pause and wonder. And a visit here without 
a well-stocked camera — it is inconceivable! To visit 
the Italian Lakes, of which several belong partly to 
Switzerland, one need not choose the height of the tourist- 
season with its crowds and high prices, but the less 
popular months— October to December, when a better 
choice of accommodations at lower rates and other 
favorable conditions prevail. 


The Illinois College of Photography 


Amonc the most interested visitors at the Kansas City 
Convention, and taking copious notes, were President 
L. H. Bissell and chief instructor David J. Cook, of the 
Illinois College of Photography, Effingham, Illinois. 
Many of Mr. Cook’s former pupils, now proprietors of 
prosperous studios, also were present. An impromptu 
reunion was held in Convention Hall — Mr. Cook pre- 
siding — where the chief features of the Convention 
were approvingly discussed. 

Mr. Joe Lee, Chinese student in the engraving course 
in 1905, wrote us last month from Mexico, where he has 
been working for some time. He wishes to return 
to this country. 

On August 1 the Three-Color Course at the Engraving 
College was advanced in price to $200 for the Life 
Scholarship. 


Holding a Camera in the Hand 


Editor of PHoro-ERa : 

In an article recently published in PHoro-ERA, it is 
stated that most persons cannot hold the camera steady 
for more than a tenth of a second. 

Ihave noticed that the average person who is at all 
excitable is apt to move or jar the whole body when 
squeezing the bulb. I also find that one can hold the 
camera much steadier when grasping it firmly with 
BOTH hands than with one. 

The way I succeed best, is to hold the camera with 
BOTH hands and have a long antinous release so that I 
take the end in my mouth and release it by a slight 
pressure of the tongue, and one can work the tongue as 
vigorously as one chooses without jarring the body to 
the slightest degree. 

Of course, the time that the camera can be held steady 
will vary with different persons; but I think that my 
way will enable most persons to give a longer exposure 
than the usual way. Yours respectfully, 

W. H. Bracar. 

July 5, 1913. 
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For Lighting - Effects 
That You Cannot Get With Daylight 
Use Cooper Hewitt Light 


Says a leading New York photographer : 

* Now we have a uniform light (Cooper 
Hewitt) of fixed quality with which we may 
work out lighting-schemes with a certainty 
that they can be reproduced tomorrow or 
next month — which was not the case with 
the sun.” 


Cooper Hewitt 
light enables you to 
work any hour of the 
day or night. 

The Cooper Hewitt 
Portable Outfit folds 
up like a camera and 
fits into a suit-case. 


It’s the ideal light 
for photographing in- 
teriors and for home- 
portrait work. For 
rooms in residences 


Cooper Hewitt Light 
Photo, by Rau, Philadelphia 


and other small rooms it gives better results than 
flashlight, without any of the flashlight’s disagree- 
able features. 


Get acquainted at once with Cooper Hewitt 
light and its possibilities in artistic photography. 


Send for Bulletin No. 49B. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
8th and Grand Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 


MONTAUK 
BROMIDE 
PAPER 


Will give enlargements oy 
distinction. 

It has surfaces suited to 
all purposes, including 
Double Weight, Buff, 
Rough and Smooth in an 
emulsion equally adapt- 
able to direct or enlarged 
black or sepia prints. 


No. 4 PRESS 
especially adapted for 


use in Press photo- 
graphy 


Write for free samples and particulars 


G. GENNERT 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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The“No-Trouble” Paper 


For Thin Negatives We Prescribe Hard ARGO 


No other paper will do so well. It yields good prints 
from negatives you would throw away after attempting 
to use any other brand of paper. 


The other grades of ARGO are just as well suited to 
stronger negatives. It is the ‘‘No-Trouble’’ paper-- 
best for amateurs and best for amateur finishing. 


Ask us for dealer’s name in your town; Defender booklet free. 


Defender Photo Supply Company 
Argo Park, ia Rochester, New York 


Pxoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Overexposure Impossible 


Hypra plates solve the exposure difficulty for all 
time. There is no reason now why every negative 
should not be a good one. This is the wonderful 
achievement of the Research Department of the Paget 
Prize Plate Co., for which the Herbert & Huesgen Co., 
456 Fourth Ave., New York, is American agent. 
Not only does the use of hydrazine in the emulsion pre- 
vent overexposure, but it obviates reversal of the image 
as well, making the plates particularly valuable in pho- 
tographing light-contrasts in every sort of subject. 
There is a panchromatic emulsion as well as the ordi- 
nary, and both are backed to avoid halation. The rule 
of use is always to give enough exposure for the shadow 
details, for whether the time be ten or any number of 
times in excess of the estimated correct exposure, the 
highlights will take care of themselves absolutely. 


Your Last Chance 


On ty a few days remain before the closing of the 
Herbert & Huesgen $100 prize-contest for negatives, 
announced elsewhere in the advertising-columns. If 
you do not participate, you are losing a chance to win 
$5 to $50 fora single negative. In this contest pro- 
fessional and amateur compete on an equal footing, and 
the judges are men who will ensure an impartial de- 
cision. They are B. J. Falk, Alfred Stieglitz and 
Frank Presbrey. 


The Wright Catalog 


Tuis interesting and well-printed volume of 304 pages 
for 1913 and 1914 is now ready, containing virtually 
everything photographic, most of the goods being illus- 
trated. It is, therefore, invaluable for reference and 
should be in the hands of every camerist. Needless to 
say, Mr. Wright has our hearty indorsement. His cata- 
log is an expensive one, and he makes the same rule as 
last year, namely, the catalog will be sent upon receipt 
of 25 cents, with a credit certificate good for that 
amount with the first order of goods. In this manner 
the catalog is always placed in interested hands and 
really costs the recipient nothing. 


Assur Colors 


As Germany is preéminently the place where the 
finest chemicals and dyes are made, it is but natural 
that it should also produce the choicest pigments and 
colors for artists’ use. Frequent reports are reach- 
ing us to the effect that Assur Colors, which PHoro- 
Era has the pleasure to advertise, are enjoying 
not only unprecedented success in Germany and else- 
where in Europe, but are making a host of friends in 
the United States, on account of their wonderful purity, 
beauty and excellence. Not only this, but Assur Colors 
can be applied in an entirely original manner, enabling 
the colorist to modify his effects quite easily, and the 
price of the complete outfit is very reasonable. Send 
for booklet. 

Assur Colors will be demonstrated at the New Eng- 
land Convention, Boston, September 2, 3 and 4, by an 
able artist, who will also give instructions to photo- 
graphers concerning the use of the colors. 


A Flashlight Incident 


WueEN Treasurer Dozer was addressing the Conven- 
tion at one of the business sessions, a trifling incident 
occurred which created considerable merriment. Mr. 
Dozer was referring to the benefits offered by the 
American Copyright League, and just as he was saying, 
‘“‘ A small charge will be made,” a simultaneous puff and 
flash took place behind him among the exhibits on the 
floor. It was “‘a small charge ”’ used in the demonstra- 
tion of the Helios Electrical Flashlamp. 


Sprague & Hathaway at the Convention 


Onk of the busiest spots at the Kansas City Conven- 
tion was the booth with display of picture-frames and 
framed pictures representing enlargements, oil paintings 
and miniatures made by the well-known firm, the 
Sprague-Hathaway Company, of West Somerville, Mass. 

The display was in charge of the firm’s Mr. Wallace, 
who with several assistants was kept busy answering 
questions and taking orders. Indeed, it was obvious 
from the many visitors who crowded in and around the 
booth, that the firm was earning the fruits of its well- 
deserved popularity in the photographic trade. On his 
return home to Boston, Mr. Wallace reported that his 
attendance at the Kansas City Convention had proved 
profitable in every way. 


The Wollensak Guessing-Contest 


A NOVEL way to attract attention to the display of 
goods at the Kansas City Convention was conducted by 
the Wollensak Optical Company under the direction of 
Mr. H. O. Bodine. A quart fruit-jar was filled with the 
various parts composing an inter-lens shutter, and to the 
person who made the nearest correct guess was promised 
the choice of a Vitax No. 3, or Velostigmat 8 x 10, 
Series 2, and the person who made the next successful 
guess an 8 x 10 Verito lens was promised. The correct 
number of parts in the jar was three hundred and 
seventy-eight. Two persons estimated successfully — 
Mr. Charles P. Newton, Collinsville, Okla., won the 
first prize, and Mr. H. N. Mettler, Independence, Kan., 
the second. The lenses given as prizes were forwarded 
to the above-mentioned winners without charges of any 
kind. 

This guessing-contest naturally created a great deal 
of interest, for nearly every photographer at the Con- 
vention made an estimate and all of them will be 
interested to know the result of the contest, which was 
determined by a competent and unbiased jury. 


Enlargements by the Amateur 


Wir the introduction of the small hand-camera, the 
amateur has entered into the field of making his own 
enlargements. This is a comparatively simple matter 
when the right kind of paper is used. We take pleas- 
ure in calling to his attention the Montauk Bromide 
Paper, which is advertised in this issue. It is made up 
in nine different surfaces suitable for all kinds of work 
where black or sepia prints are desired. Those who 
desire to try this paper will receive samples gratis upon 
request by applying to G. Gennert, 24-26 East 13th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Travelers Use Anti-Screen Plates 


F. EvGene Farnsworts, the well-known traveler 
and lecturer, took with him, as part of his photographic 
equipment, on his journey to South America last July, 
over one thousand 4 x 5 Wellington Anti-Screen Plates. 
He recognizes the color-values and keeping-qualities 
of this deservedly popular plate. Ralph Harris & Co., 
of Boston and New York, are the sole American agents. 


A Sun-Proof Hand-Camera 


Editor PHoto-Era, Dear Sir: — Remembering your 
oft-repeated words of caution regarding the use of a 
film camera (keeping and holding same out of the sun 
when not using it), I want to say that I have been most 
reckless in this respect with the Senco Camera I bought 
last year and have used with wonderful success for two 
summers. In handling this camera I have used it with- 
out regard to the sun shining on it or into it, and it has 
never leaked light in the slightest way, being positively 
light-proof even under trying conditions. 

Hoping that this may interest your readers, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Bertram A. FRANK. 
August 5, 1913. 


The Port-Land Soft-Focus Lens 


Tue different members of the Boston Photo-Clan, 
which is a group of highly successful amateur photo- 
graphers, in Boston, U.S. A., and includes such well- 
known workers as William H. Kunz, J. H. Garo, Harry B. 
Shuman, Henry Eichheim and M. D. Miller, have been try- 
ing out the various soft-focus lenses, the majority being 
convinced that it is the most satisfactory type of lens that 
they had ever used. The Spencer lens has just the 
peculiar quality which they have been looking for. 
Says one of these workers: “I am using the Spencer 
lens — The Port-Land — for all my soft-focus exhibition- 
pictures, and find that it gives me the quality that I have 
long sought and have found in this ideal lens, On 
account of its light weight, it does not make an extra 
burden in the photographic equipment, and the price is 
reasonable enough for what it yields, an 8 x 10 lens 
costing $25.00.” 


Ilex Not at the Convention 


FortunaTE indeed is the concern that is hard put to 
fill its orders. Such a condition confronted the [lex 
Optical Company at the time of the Kansas City Con- 
vention. The factory was being driven to the utmost 
capacity and no one could spare the time to go 
so far west. This was a source of regret, particu- 
larly that it was impossible personally to thank many 
of the photographers who had supplied much of the 
business. 


Johnson’s English Chemicals 


Ir is a pleasure this month to call the attention of our 
readers to the sterling qualities of these well-known and 
widely-used chemicals, now imported by Ralph Harris 
& Co., 26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. The John- 
son line includes Azol, a popular liquid developer, an 
Odorless Sepia Toner and many other preparations. 
Their Scaloids are, perhaps, even more popular, consist- 
ing of compressed tablets of amidol, metol-quinol, pyro- 
soda and pyro-metol which dissolve quickly so that 
fresh solution can be made as required for use without 
weighing. This avoids waste and the risk of failure 
from stale solution. 


The E. K. Chemical Price-List 


A copy of the 1913 E. K. Tested Chemical Price-List 
has just reached us, and we cannot consistently refrain 
from calling the attention of our readers to this un- 
usually complete line. 

No matter whether you are a mere novice or an 
advanced amateur, there is a tube or powder correctly 
prepared for every want. Goods — no matter what — 
must first have quality —and quality with a sufficient 
amount of advertising enables the prospective purchaser 
to feel the assurance that there are good strong reasons 
why he should buy that particular brand or style of 
package. E. K. Tested Chemicals have quality — which 
is responsible for their ever-increasing demand — they 
are advertised extensively. 


An Inexpensive Developing-Paper 


Many persons make the mistake of judging the 
quality of goods by their price. This is not always a 
fair criterion, for several other factors other than quality 
may affect the selling-price. Instanto is sold at a low 
price because of the method of selling direct to the con- 
sumer. It is coated on a firm, excellent grade of 
imported linen, raw stock. In speed it is medium fast 
but with great latitude. 


Parallax Lighting 


Economica and uniform illumination without con- 
densors for enlarging has long been a desideratum with 
the amateur. It has now been achieved in the Parallax 
reflector manufactured by Robert D. Gray, Ridgewood, 
N. J. Parallax lighting is duplication of the light of a 
single Mazda lamp by means of several mirrors ar- 
ranged in circular rows. Each mirror reflects an image 
of the real light, and these numerous light-images com- 
bine to give a large volume of soft, evenly-diffused light. 


Barnet Handbook No. 9 


TuHosE who are using Barnet plates, or who contem- 
plate doing so, will be interested to know that this 
handbook may be obtained upon request of J. L. Lewis, 
522 Sixth Avenue, New York. This 1913 edition is 
proving exceptionally popular, containing as it does a 
fund of clear and concise information about exposure 
and development, together with a complete exposure- 
guide intended for Barnet plates. 


A Just Decision 


Tue Hammer Dry-Plate Company is to be congratu- 
lated upon a court decision recently rendered in its 
favor in the 335,000 damage suit brought against it by 
a young woman who alleged that her picture was being 
shown with pictures of horse races and prize fighters. 

Of course this concern uses display pictures only in 
the stores of reputable supply dealers where pictures of 
prize-fighters are scarcely to be found. To have one’s 
picture shown near that of a race horse is hardly dam- 
aging to the reputation of a woman, as alleged; but 
ignoring this point, it developed that the Hammer Dry- 
Plate Company had come into possession of the picture 
in an entirely proper manner, as was to have been ex- 
pected. The author of the picture, Mr. Dry of St. Louis, 
made it for advertising purposes, and the model in such 
circumstances could hardly object when it was so used. 
The result of the suit was a judgment by consent in 
favor of the defendant, thus showing that the woman 
had absolutely no ground on which to base her case. 
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